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Silhouetted    quail    hunter   symbolized   the 
close  of  one  of  the  most  satisfying  hunting 

.".-.'..;!,.     ,o     Louisiana     history.     It     marked 

the  time  of  the  year  when  hunters  put 
away    their    amis    und    boles,    makina    plans 

',"'     ""''V   "'    outdoor    pleasure    fishing. 

Although  Loumana  offers  year  around 
snort  tor  anglers,  the  spring  mouths  herald 
the  beginning  of  widespread  fishing  activi- 
ties in  Louisiana's  lakes,  bayous  und  streams 
as  well  us  i„  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  stole 
offers  all  types  of  fishing,  both  freshwater 
and  saltwater.  When  sandwiched  in  vith 
excellent  hunting  there  is  Utile  doubt  that 
Louisiana    is    truly    the    Sports-mini's    Para- 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  YEAR  1964  is  not  too  new  to  preclude 
glancing  back  over  the  past  year  and  quick- 
ly reviewing  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  wildlife  and  fisheries  management  in 
Louisiana  during  1963. 

It  is  not  over-enthusiasm  that  prompts  the 
statement  that  on  an  overall  basis  state  hunters 
experienced  the  best  year  ever.  This  is  true  and 
it  is  well  worth  mentioning  that  individual  hunt- 
er success  was  greater  even  with  a  large  increase 
in  the  known  number  of  hunters  taking  the  fields 
and  marshes. 

Objective  appraisal  of  the  facts  reveals  that 
the  number  of  persons  seeking  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  the  form  of  hunting  is  increasing  apace 
with  the  national  predicted  increase. 

Hunter  opportunity  in  Louisiana  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  most  successful  on  an  individual 
basis.  These  facts  offer  mute  testimony  that  game 
management  practices  over  a  period  of  years  are 
paying  off  in  additional  wholesome  recreation 
for  more  and  more  people. 

The  abundance  of  fishing  and  hunting  oppor- 
tunities to  which  I  refer  did  not  come  about  as  a 
matter  of  chance,  but  resulted  from  long  range 
programs  of  action  aimed  at  producing  more 
game  and  game  birds,  more  sport  fish,  and  more 
productive  commercial  fisheries  for  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 

Often,  when  we  enter  the  first  months  of  a  new 
year  there  is  a  normal  tendency  to  predict  that 
things  will  be  better  in  the  months  ahead.  This 
is  true  of  all  fields  of  endeavor  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  to  approach 
the  future  with  confidence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, there  is  definite  evidence  to  back  up  the 
statement  that  present  management  practices  put 
into  operation  by  the  Commission  have  resulted  m 
a  record-smashing  year  in  1963,  offering  definite 
promise  that  the  year  1964  will  be  equally  as 
good,  and  probably  better. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  readers  will  find  a  de- 
tailed round-up  on  the  hunting  season.  A  brief 
statement  on  the  deer  hunting  in  the  Game  Man- 
agement Areas  is  worthy  of  note  on  this  page. 
The  bag  was  nearly  triple  that  of  last  year.  There 
were  36,033  hunter  efforts  on  those  areas  with 
a  total  bag  of  3,698  deer.  This  compares  to  23,149 
hunter  efforts  in  1962  which  resulted  m  1,352 
deer  being  taken. 
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Director 


The  average  deer  per  hunter  effort  on  the 
G.M.A.'s  was  one  in  10,  but  since  many  hunters 
utilized  an  area  for  two,  three,  four  and  even 
five  days,  the  average 
success  was  approxi- 
mately one  deer  for 
every  six  hunters. 

The  1963  shrimp  sea- 
son was  an  exceptional 
one.  Louisiana's  total 
production  was  over  90 
million  pounds,  heads- 
on  weight.  This  made 
the  year's  production 
equal  to  the  greatest 
year  on  record,  putting 
Louisiana  well  back  in 
first  place  as  the  num- 
ber one  shrimp-produc- 
ing state. 

Most  important,  too,  is  that  shrimp  research 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  Commission 
can  make  reasonable  predictions  concerning  forth- 
coming annual  yields.  The  research  program, 
centered  around  the  marine  research  laboratory 
at  Grand  Terre,  will  be  maintained  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and  plans  are  already  underway  for 
its  expansion. 

There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
value  of  Louisiana's  f  urbearing  harvest  during  the 
1962-63  season.  This  increase  was  well  over  $2,- 
428,267  and  directly  helped  the  economy  of  the 
trappers,  fur  dealers,  ice  and  freezer  plants, 
transportation  and  even  packaging  manufac- 
turers. Use  of  the  meat  from  nutria  by  pet  and 
mink  ranch  operators  has  greatly  added  to  the 
overall  value  of  the  industry,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Activities  of  the  Commission  are  many  and 
some  are  complex.  However,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  year  1963  brought  the  culmination  of 
many  of  the  Commission's  long-range  programs 
and  established  a  new  high  in  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries management. 

We  look  back  upon  the  past  year  with  great 
satisfaction  and  welcome  the  challenges  of  the 
year  ahead.  Commission  personnel  have  been 
forged  into  a  team  which  is  producing  results. 
Those  results  speak  for  themselves. 
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Fish  kills,  like  the  ones  shown  above,  often  result  from  the  careless  application  of  insecticides.  Even  though 
often  not  directly  applied  to  the  water,  runoffs  caused  by  rains  often  pollute  waters  with  insecticides. 

Mosquitoes-Insecticides-Wildlife 


Lyle   S.    St.   Amont 


Recently  radio,  television,  and  the  press 
amplified  the  wails  of  an  anguished  popu- 
lace under  attack  by  hordes  of  mosquitoes. 
Do  something!  -  Anything!  -  but  do  it  quickly  to 
give  us  relief  from  these  blood  sucking  pests. 
With  the  sudden  increase  in  public  interest  in  the 
mosquito  problem  other  questions  arise.  Has  this 
never  happened  before?  Why  is  so  much  noise 
being  made  to  control  this  vicious  little  insect 
now?  Can  it  be  done?  What  will  it  cost  in  money 
or  in  destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife?  Can  a  per- 
manent solution  be  found? 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions in  this  discussion  nor  are  all  of  the  answers 
known.  What  is  intended  here  is  to  point  up  some 
facts,  attempt  to  expose  some  fallacies,  to  point 
out  that  haste  makes  waste,  to  call  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  fisheries,  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional industries  on  our  coast  and  to  examine  the 
dangers  of  some  mosquito  control  practices  to 
wildlife  and  fish  populations  and  their  habitats. 

In  the  first  place  mosquitoes  have  been  with 
us  and  probably  always  will  be.  Complete  control 
is  neither  physically  and  economically  possible 
nor  may  it  be  desirable.  The  hue  and  cry  being 
raised  now  is  not  that  man  hasn't  been  bitten 


before  but  because  more  people  are  being  affect- 
ed by  these  cyclic  mosquito  hordes.  As  civiliza- 
tion progresses,  human  populations  are  expand- 
ing and  industrialization  is  increasing.  In  recent 
years  this  expansion  has  been  marked.  A  need 
for  more  living  and  working  room  has  resulted 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  large  in- 
dustrial complexes  being  established  in  submar- 
ginal  coastal  areas  where  mosquitoes  are  preva- 
lent and  which  for  centuries  have  been  sparsely 
populated. 

Few  people  question  the  need  for  this  move- 
ment since  large  areas  are  available,  water  and 
raw  materials  needed  for  industry  are  plentiful 
and  cheap  water  transportation  is  close  at  hand. 
However,  with  the  influx  of  population  and  in- 
dustry to  our  coast  have  come  many  problems. 
There  is  now  physical  competition  for  space  be- 
tween the  new  industries  and  the  old  fisheries 
and  fur  industries,  pollution  problems  are  many 
and  complex  and  the  newcomers  to  these  vast 
marshes  are  demanding  better  living  conditions 
and  protection  from  insect  pests  never  antici- 
pated by  the  natives.  Perhaps  the  biggest  prob- 
lem of  all  for  the  native  fisheries  industries  and 
the  technical  conservationist  is  that  the  layman 
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or  newcomer  fails  to  realize  that  this  vast  appar- 
ent wasteland  is  a  teeming  community  of  fish 
and  wildlife  that  furnishes  much  of  the  popula- 
tion's food  supply  and  recreation  and  supports  a 
fishery,  fur  and  a  recreational  industry  worth 
more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  50,000  or  more 
citizens  of  the  State  depend  on  this  area  for  a 
livelihood  and  as  a  future  source  of  food  for  an 
expanding  population,  it  may  be  the  key  to  our 
eventual  survival.  For  example,  in  1963  Louisi- 
ana produced  more  than  one  billion  pounds  of 
menhaden,  eighty  million  pounds  of  shrimp  and 
more  than  ten  million  pounds  of  oysters.  Its  fur 
harvest  has  long  been  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  millions  of  water  fowl  winter  in  the  area 
and  its  value  as  a  sport  fishing  and  recreational 
area  is  unsurpassed.  Since  progress  and  expan- 
sion into  these  submarginal  nursery  areas  of  our 
great  coastal  fisheries  is  not  likely  to  be  halted 
or  slowed  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  dangers 
to  the  natural  resources  of  our  coast  be  examined 
and  steps  be  taken  to  control  those  factors  of  ex- 
pansion which  do  greatest  harm  to  the  important 
fisheries  and  recreational  industries. 

THE  MOSQUITO  PROBLEM 

The  principle  problem  mosquito  of  the  salt  and 
brackish  marsh  area  is  Aedes  solicitans.  A  mos- 
quito which  has  breeding  characteristics  that 
allows  it  to  reproduce  in  hoards  under  certain 
weather  conditions.  Its  sudden  appearance  by  the 
millions  is  a  result  of  its  egg  laying  characteris- 
tic. The  eggs  are  laid  over  long  periods  of  time 
on  moist  exposed  mud.  There  they  lay  dormant 
until  covered  with  water.  Massive  egg  laying  oc- 
curs during  dry  periods  as  more  and  more  areas 
are  exposed  by  receding  waters.  After  sudden 
heavy  rainfall  these  areas  are  inundated  and 
hatching  is  almost  immediate  resulting  in  dense 
populations  of  adults  one  or  two  weeks  after  the 
rains.  Since  female  mosquitoes  need  a  blood  meal 
to  lay  viable  eggs  any  warmblooded  animal  in 
their  path  becomes  a  victim,  then  the  egg  laying 
on  moist  mud  is  repeated  to  continue  the  life  cycle. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Aedes 
solicitans  egg  laying  and  hatching,  the  intertidal 
zones,  shallow  ponds  and  low  areas  at  sea  level 
offer  optimum  breeding  sites.  At  low  tides  or  as 
a  result  of  evaporation  and  drought  larger  areas 
of  mud  flats  are  exposed  offering  thousands  of 
acres  for  egg  laying.  Such  areas  are  characteris- 
tic of  our  coastal  area  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  a  result  of  the  very  topographic  and  hydro- 
graphic  features  which  make  it  so  highly  pro- 
ductive of  other  natural  resources. 

The  problem  facing  the  Mosquito  Control  ex- 
perts and  Wildlife  technicians  is  to  find  a  way 
to  control  the  mosquito  by  disrupting  its  life 
cycle  without  disturbing  or  destroying  the  natu- 
ral habitat  or  nursery  areas  supporting  our  great 
fishing  industry  or  without  using  chemical  means 
that  could  pollute  its  thousands  of  acres  of  water 
and  kill  shrimp,  fish  and  wildlife  in  a  wholesale 


Quad  is  the  nickname  for  the  important  yellow  fever 
mosquito  (ANOPHELES  QUADRIMACULATUS). 
Quad  is  abundant  in  every  parish  of  the  state  but 
there  are,  at  present,  almost  no  cases  of  malaria 
here  from  which  it  might  transmit  the  disease. 
Large  broods  of  this  species  seem  to  come  most  often 
from  more  or  less  permanant  bodies  of  clean  water 
where  shelter  is  provided  by  aquatic  vegetation  or 
floating  debris;   but  other  breeding  sites  are  used. 

METHODS  OF  MOSQUITO  CONTROL 

In  order  to  control  or  eradicate  any  pest,  insect 
or  animal  it  is  necessary  that  some  part  of  its 
life  cycle  be  attacked  and  if  possible  broken.  If 
successful,  then  reproduction  stops  and  control  or 
eradication  is  obtained.  Some  of  the  methods 
used  in  controlling  mosquitoes  may  be  outlined 
as  follows: 

1.  Biological  Control 

This  control  measure  involves  the  introduction 
of  predators  or  diseases  which  will  specifically 
attack  and  destroy  the  mosquito,  its  eggs  or 
larvae.  It  might  also  involve  semi-biological 
methods  such  as  sterilization  of  male  or  female 
mosquitoes  by  X-ray  or  radioactive  isotopes, 
thereby  halting  reproduction  (this  method  has 
been  successful  with  the  botfly)  Any  of  these 
methods  are  the  most  desirable  from  a  ^vildlife 
and  fisheries  point  of  view.  Theij  do  not  change 
the  habitat  or  effect  other  animals  in  the  area. 

2.  Electro-Chemo-Mechanical  Methods  of  Trap- 

ping 
This  method  of  control  is  new  and  largely  un- 
proven  but  involves  the  use  of  specific  sounds, 
odors,  or  lights  to  attract  one  sex  or  the  other  of 
the  adult  mosquito  to  traps.  Such  an  approach  to 
control  would  have  no  effect  on  other  natural  re- 
sources but  there  is  some  doubt  that  it  would  be 
very  effective  over  large  areas  such  as  Louisi- 
ana's Coast. 

3.  Habitat  Control 

Control,  destruction,  or  displacement  of  the 
mosquito's  habitat  by  drainage,  flooding  or  fill- 
ing is  recognized  as  the  best  and  only  reliable 
method  for  permanent  mosquito  control.  Such 
procedures   are   expensive,    require   considerable 
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Indiscriminate  spraying  of  agricultural  areas  can 
lead  to  pollution  of  waters  miles  from  the  site  of 
dusting. 

time  to  set  up  in  large  areas  and  could  in  marsh 
areas  destroy  large  fish  and  shrimp  nursery 
areas  unless  carefully  coordinated  with  fisheries 
management  practices. 

Obviously  total  drainage  or  filling  marsh  areas 
would  control  the  mosquito  but  would  also  de- 
stroy the  fish  and  animal  life  now  living  in  such 
areas.  The  most  suitable  and  economical  type  of 
habitat  control  that  will  work  in  our  vast  marsh 
areas  is  water  level  control.  This  method,  to  a 
large  extent,  will  control  Aedes  solicitans,  the 
salt  marsh  mosquito,  because  it  is  dependent  on 
fluctuating  water  levels  and  wide  intertidal  zones 
for  massive  breeding.  If  water  levels  are  con- 
trolled so  that  intertidal  areas  are  narrow,  non- 
existent, or  are  flooded  twice  daily  the  total  acre- 
age of  breed  area  will  be  reduced  over  the  marsh 
areas  in  drought  periods  to  prevent  the  mosqui- 
toes from  laying.  In  attempting  such  control,  wa- 
ter levels  should  be  stabilized  by  weirs  rather 
than  complete  dams  to  avoid  changing  salinity 
patterns  and  to  allow  access  for  shrimp  and  fish  to 
their  nursery  areas.  All  such  mosquito  control 
plans  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the 
best  wildlife  and  fishery  management  informa- 
tion available  for  the  area. 
4.  Chemical  Control 

The  use  of  toxic  chemicals  (insecticides)  in 
controlling  insects  of  all  kinds  is  well  known  to 
the  public  and  has  aroused  much  debate  over 
whether  the  success  attained  by  their  use  is  war- 
ranted in  view  of  their  danger  to  man  and  ani- 
mals. On  one  extreme  of  this  argument  we  find 
Rachael  Carlson  pointing  to  a  "Silent  Spring"  on 
the  other  some  agriculturist,  chemical  manufac- 
tors  and  a  mosquito  bitten  public  crying  that 
chemicals  are  the  only  answer.  To  say  that  either 
extreme  is  wrong  would  be  incorrect  and  to  say 
that  the  answer  lies  somewhere  in  between  would 
also  be  wrong  because  it  is  a  blanket  generaliza- 
tion. Actually,  the  only  loay  to  evaluate  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  chemical  insecticides  is  to  examine 


each  pro-posed  use  of  them  separately,  assess  the 
benefits  and  dangers  and  decide  for  the  specific 
project  whether  the  use  of  insecticides  are  ivar- 
ranted. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  eradicate  all 
insects  in  a  small  area,  regardless  of  danger  to 
other  animals  or  where  specific  crops  are  to  be 
protected  on  specific  areas  or  in  war  on  epidemic 
disease  bearing  insects,  chemicals  are  obviously 
the  choice  and  when  applied  under  controlled 
conditions  are  highly  effective.  Under  such  con- 
trolled conditions  the  dangers  are  kept  at  accept- 
able levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  uncontrolled  use,  uncon- 
trolled saturation  spraying  of  wide  areas,  care- 
less usage,  failure  to  take  into  account  the  long 
range  effects  on  man  and  animals,  and  ignorance 
of  the  toxicity  and  characteristics  of  the  specific 
chemicals  used  can  lead  to  disaster. 
5.  Dangers  in  Using  Chemical  Control  of  Mosqui- 
toes in  Louisiana  Marshland 

a.  The  Toxicity  of  Chemicals  to  Marine  Life. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  insecticides 
are  extremely  toxic  to  fish  and  shrimp  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  oysters  may  concentrate 
insecticide  from  extremely  low  dilutions  in  water 
to  levels  that  are  not  acceptable  for  human  con- 
sumption. Listed  in  the  table  below  are  some  in- 
secticides and  the  dilutions  at  which  they  kill 
shrimp. 

Table  I 
TOXICITY   OF  INSECTICIDES  TO   SHRIMP 


Chemical 

White  Shrimp 

Mortality  in 

48/hrs.  in  p.p.b. 

Brown  Shrimp 

Mortality 
48/hrs.  in  p.p.b 

Endrin 

6.5* 

3 

Aldrin 

5 

Lindane 

y* 

Sevin 

13* 

16* 

DDT 

12.5-25* 

5-25* 

B.H.C. 

35* 

Toxaphene 
Dieldrin 

89* 
25-25* 

44* 
5-50* 

Note — P.P.B.-Parts  per  billion  equivalent  to  1  pound  in- 
secticide in  one  billion  pounds  of  water. 
*Those  figures   starred-dry   application;    unstarred-liquid 
application. 

Toxic  to  larval  shrimp  at  .5  to  2  p.p.b. 
Data  in  part  from  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  re- 
ports. 

Similar  tests  on  fish  indicates  that  the  size  of 
fish,  water  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  may  give  various  results  in  toxicity  but 
in  all  cases  the  common  fishes  were  killed  in  di- 
lutions ranging  from  as  little  as  2.5  parts  ber  bil- 
lion to  as  much  as  forty  parts  per  million.  In 
either  case  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
are  extremely  low  dilutions  and  relatively  small 
amounts  of  insecticide  sprayed  on  marsh  areas 
or  open  water  could  effectively  kill  most  of  the 
fish  and  shrimp  in  the  area.  For  example  the 
common  application  of  D.  D.  T.  or  other  insecti- 
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cides  sprayed  with  aircraft  is  1/10  pound  per 
acre  with  applications  repeated  weekly  for  signif- 
icant control.  This  could  result  in  toxic  concen- 
trations of  insecticides  in  water  at  the  following 
rates. 

Table  II 

DILUTIONS  OF  INSECTICIDE  PER 
ACRE  OF  WATER 

Per  Acre  of  Water 
Rate  of  Spray    1  ft.  depth     6  in.  depth   3  in.  depth 


1/10  lb./acre      37  p.p.b.       74  p.p.b.     108  p.p.b. 
i/2  lb./acre        185  p.p.b.     370  p.p.b.     740  p.p.b. 

*p.p.b. -parts  per  billion. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  even  one 
spraying  at  1/10  lb./acre  would  kill  all  of  the 
shrimp  and  many  of  the  fish  in  the  sprayed  area. 
Repeated  spraying  would  increase  the  concentra- 
tion. Furthermore  movement  of  the  chemical  into 
adjacent  waters  could  still  cause  contamination 
in  strengths  sufficient  to  kill  all  larval  shrimp, 
most  of  the  juvenile  shrimp  and  some  fish.  Oys- 
ters would  not  be  killed  but  their  ability  to  store 
and  concentrate  the  chemicals  would  soon  place 
oyster  beds  on  the  condemned  list  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

The  danger  of  spraying  most  areas  by  aircraft 
or  from  boats  to  control  mosquitoes  cannot  be 
over  emphasized,  if  wildlife  and  fish  populations 
and  habitat  are  to  be  protected  because  they  fur- 
nish a  significant  part  of  the  local  economy.  At 
best  such  spraying  is  a  quick  stopgap  method  ex- 
pected to  give  some  immediate  relief  to  the  suf- 
fering mosquito  bitten  human  population.  One  or 
two  sprayings  would  give  only  temporary  and 
questionable  relief  at  a  considerable  cost  to  fish 
and  wildlife.  It  would  not  protect  against  the 
next  mosquito  invasion.  Systematic,  saturation  or 
frequent  sprayings  designed  to  give  effective 
control  of  mosquitoes  could  so  contaminate  marsh 
areas  and  adjacent  waters  that  fish  and  shrimp 
populations  would  be  decimated.  Furthermore, 
such  an  approach  to  control  could  prove  as  costly 
as  other  more  acceptable  control  measures. 

In  final  analysis,  the  discussion  thus  far  has 
considered  the  immediate  effects  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  toxic  insecticides  in  our  coastal  waters. 
There  are  no  real  answers  to  the  long  range  ac- 
cumulative effects  of  such  applications  of  poi- 
sons. Little  is  known  of  the  effects  of  extreme  di- 
lutions of  poisons  on  fish  eggs  and  larvae,  or 
plankton  forms  which  make  up  the  food  chain. 
Some  fish,  like  oysters,  are  capable  of  storing 
chemical  insecticides  and  are  not  killed.  They 
could  be  eventually  condemned  by  health  authori- 
ties as  a  food  source. 
Conclusions  : 

1.  The  mosquito  problem  along  the  Louisiana 
Coast  is  real  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
cause  public  demand  for  control  measures. 

2.  The  value  of  the  coastal  fishing,  wildlife 
and  recreational  industry  makes  it  manda- 
tory  that   any   mosquito    control    methods 


proposed  for  this  vast  nursery  area  be  co- 
ordinated with  fish  and  game  management 
practices. 

3.  Total  or  acceptable  amounts  of  mosquito 
control  may  prove  to  be  costly  and  require 
much  time. 

4.  Some  methods  of  mosquito  control  are  suit- 
able for  the  control  of  the  marsh  mosquito 
and  might  benefit  rather  than  damage 
other  natural  resources. 

5.  The  use  of  chemical  insecticides  is  consid- 
ered too  lethal  to  fish  or  shrimp  to  recom- 
mend such  an  approach  to  mosquito  con- 
trol. * 


New  Fishing  License 
Due  on  July  1,  1964 

LOUISIANA  fishing  licenses  will  expire  on  June 
30,  1964.  The  new  licenses  may  be  acquired  at 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  head- 
quarters, 400  Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans,  from 
sheriffs'  offices  throughout  the  state  and  many 
sporting  goods  stores.  District  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission will  also  have  licenses  on  hand.  The  new 
licenses  will  be  required  after  July  1  and  those 
wanting  to  get  their  new  hunting  licenses  for  the 
coming  seasons  may  get  them  along  with  the  fish- 
ing licenses. 

Resident  fishing  licenses  are  $1.00  per  year, 
non-resident  annual  license  is  $5.00  per  year,  and 
a  non-resident  seven  consecutive  days  license  is 
$2.00. 

Exceptions  and  exemptions  for  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees  are  as  follows. 

1.  Persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  active  military  duty,  shall  for  license 
purposes  be  given  resident  privileges. 

2.  Persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  whether 
residents  or  non-residents  of  the  state,  shall  not 
be  required  to  obtain  licenses  or  pay  fees  to  fish 
or  hunt  and  shall  be  issued  a  permit  and  tags  to 
hunt  Deer,  Bear  or  Turkey  if  requested. 

3.  No  Fishing  license  fee  is  required  of  a  resi- 
dent using  a  rod  (or  fishing  pole)  or  hook  and 
line,  without  a  reel  or  artificial  bait. 

4.  Any  person  over  60  years  of  age,  resident 
of  the  state  the  two  years  next  preceding  applica- 
tion shall  be  issued  free  hunting  and  fishing  per- 
mits. 

5.  Any  Non-Resident  who  owns  or  leases  a  re- 
sort cottage  on  an  annual  basis  and  occupies  such 
cottage  for  more  than  thirty  days  during  the  year 
may  obtain  a  Basic  Resident  hunting  license. 

6.  Any  Non-Resident  who  owns  property  touch- 
ing any  well  known  lake  or  hunting  club  and  of 
an  assessed  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  more, 
and  who  spends  as  much  as  thirty  days  of  each 
year  upon  the  property,  may  obtain  resident  fish- 
ing and  hunting  licenses.  This  does  not  apply  if 
the  property  is  in  the  name  of  a  club,  company  or 
corporation.  * 
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Nestled  in  THE  dry  red  sand  hills  of  Union 
Parish  is  a  new  15,000  acre  lake.  It  is 
fed  by  the  crystal  clear  springs  of  Corney 
Creek  and  the  sometimes  murky  run  off  of  Bayou 
D'Arbonne.  Appropriately  enough,  the  lake  is 
called  D'Arbonne. 

In  a  few  years  people  arriving  at  Farmerville 
will  be  impressed  by  the  expanse  of  beautiful 
water  at  the  city's  outskirts.  The  clearing  of  the 
lake  bed  near  Farmerville  assures  a  large  ex- 
panse of  open  water  which  will  attract  boaters, 
skiers,  picnickers  and  sightseers  alike.   Further 

A  New  Recreation  Area 


ing  ramps.  In  addition  public  boat  launching  sites 
will  be  provided  at  the  dam  and  on  all  highways 
crossing  the  lake.  Many  commercial  operators  are 
preparing  their  sites  on  the  lake.  Five  housing 
development  areas  have  been  partially  completed. 
The  Farmerville  Airport  is  being  constructed 
near  the  dam.  This  will  provide  easy  access  for 
air  minded  tourists.  Interest  in  the  area  is  high. 
Development  of  the  lake  will  become  more  rapid 
as  the  expected  good  fishing,  hunting  and  boat- 
ing materializes. 

These  things  didn't  just  happen.  Let's  look  at 


D'ARBONNE  LAKE 


James  T.   Davis 


up  the  lake,  the  many  wooded  coves  and  bottoms 
will  attract  both   fishermen   and   duck   hunters. 

Built  at  a  cost  exceeding  $5,000,000  D'Arbonne 
Lake  will  be  an  attraction  to  many  tourists.  Ac- 
cess is  provided  by  Louisiana  Highways  2,  33  and 
15.  The  lake's  proximity  to  Monroe  and  Ruston 
with  the  expected  travel  on  Interstate  20  will  be 
a  definite  tourist  boon  to  Northeast  Louisiana 
and  the  state  as  a  whole. 

If  present  plans  materialize  the  over  100 
miles  of  shoreline  will  be  dotted  with  20  park 
sites  complete  with  picnic  tables  and  boat  launch- 


the  developments  which  led  up  to  this  lake.  D'Ar- 
bonne Lake  was  authorized  through  Act  9  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  of  1956.  As  there  was  a 
$3,000,000  price  tag,  passage  of  the  law  was  dif- 
ficult. Through  the  efforts  of  the  legislators  of 
Union,  Lincoln  and  the  surrounding  parishes,  the 
lake  changed  from  a  dream  to  a  reality.  Much 
credit  for  the  planning  of  this  lake  must  go  to 
many  far-sighted  individuals  in  the  area. 

This  Act  set  up  a  Bayou  D'Arbonne  Watershed 
District.  The  District  is  governed  by  five  unpaid 
commissioners.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
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eries  Commission,  the  Louisiana  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  and  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  are  all  advisors  to  the 
board  of  commissioners. 

Preimpoundment  investigations  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  were 
started  in  1957.  These  investigations  were  to  se- 
cure information  to  help  the  Lake  Commission. 
As  the  lake  was  completed,  our  studies  have 
changed  but  are  still  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lake 
Commission.  The  information  will  also  be  used  to 
guide  management  of  lakes  in  the  future. 

The  D'Arbonne  bottom  was  uniquely  suited  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  lake.  The  dam  which 
is  a  predominantly  earthen  structure  is  only 
about  one-fourth  mile  long  while  water  is  backed 
up  for  almost  25  miles.  The  lake  depths  will  vary 
from  a  shallow  two  feet  to  a  small  area  exceeding 
30  feet. 

As  a  result  of  Commission  studies  on  this  area, 
many  facts  are  available.  Bayou  D'Arbonne  and 
Corney  Creek  furnish  stream  fishing  for  many 
people  in  Union  and  Lincoln  Parishes.  Corney 
Creek  which  is  usually  clear  with  a  series  of  rock 
bars  and  deep  poles  has  a  year  around  current. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  fine  spotted  bass 
streams  in  Northeast  Louisiana. 

A  creel  census  conducted  on  the  two  streams 
during  the  past  year  indicated  that  over  6,000 
fishermen  trips  were  made.  These  6,000  fisher- 
men and  others  will  find  equal  or  better  fishing 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  limnology  of  a  lake  is  made  up  of  many 
factors.  Some  of  these  include  benthos,  plankton, 
and  water  quality.  To  the  average  fisherman  this 
means  very  little.  If  we  say  that  we  are  studying 
those  things  which  affect  fish  production,  then  it 
is  much  clearer.  Often  we  can  predict  how  good 
the  fishing  in  a  lake  will  be  from  the  fertility 
of  the  soils  in  the  area.  This  is  because  the 
amount  of  nutrients  in  the  water  determines  the 
location  and  amount  of  fish  food  present.  This 
in  turn  determines  the  kind,  number,  and  size 
of  the  fish  present.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
these  fish  food  organisms. 

Benthos  includes  all  bottom  dwelling  organ- 
isms. The  benthic  organisms  in  which  we  are 
most  interested  as  fish  foods  are  immature  in- 
sects. These  are  often  seen  by  the  fishermen  on 
rotten  sticks  in  the  water.  Usually  he  calls  them 
"little  red  worms"  or  "water  bugs".  These  along 
with  mosquito  larvae,  snails  and  mussels  are  the 
major  foods  of  sunfish,  catfish,  and  many  other 
fish. 

In  both  D'Arbonne  Bayou  and  Corney  Creek 
we  have  checked  the  numbers  of  benthic  organ- 
isms present  since  1957.  A  definite  change  in  the 
bottom  organisms  has  occurred  during  this  peri- 
od. The  change  has  been  an  improvement.  There 
is  a  much  larger  number  of  insect  larvae  present 
which  are  a  desired  fish  food.  There  has  been  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  sewage  or 
sludge  worms  present.  During  1963  substantial 
numbers  of  snails  and  clams  were  found.  These 
had  been  present  in  only  limited  numbers.  All 
these  favorable  findings  indicate  that  the  benthic 


population  is  improving. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  improve- 
ment is  the  reduction  of  salt  water  pollution 
entering  both  streams.  Our  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  has  had  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  local  oil  and  gas  well  operators.  Some 
marginal  wells  have  been  closed  down  and  others 
are  disposing  of  excess  salt  water  away  from 
the  lake  area. 

The  resultant  water  quality  is  also  steadily 
improving.  As  this  is  often  the  key  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  lake,  our  studies  indicate  very  ade- 
quate fish  populations  will  be  present.  A  closer 
look  at  the  amount  of  nutrients  present  shows 
high  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  As 
these  studies  continue,  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  show  that  both  streams  contribute  enough 
nutrients  to  make  the  lake  medium  to  highly 
productive  of  fish  life. 

Corney  Creek  was  noted  for  its  spotted  bass 
fishing.  Bayou  D'Arbonne  was  known  for  its 
good  crappie  fishing.  We  needed  to  know  what 
other  fish  were  in  the  streams.  Hoop  nets  and 
rotenone  sampling  furnished  us  with  the  an- 
swers. We  found  the  stream  populations  were 
high  in  buffalo,  catfish  and  carp.  There  was  a 
large  population  of  shad  present.  Sport  fish 
namely  bass,  sunfish  and  crappie  were  rather 
low.  After  checking  the  streams  for  three  years, 
we   decided   that   stocking   would   be   necessary. 

Largemouth  bass,  black  crappie,  and  bluegill 
are  all  included  in  the  stocking  plans.  As  our 
hatchery  space  is  limited  we  have  to  balance 
needs  of  D'Arbonne  against  fish  requests  for 
other  lakes  and  ponds.  After  careful  analysis 
these  stocking  plans  were  made. 

Fingerling  bass  stocked  in  the  lake  would  re- 
quire over  a  year  to  reproduce  and  grow  large 
enough  to  be  caught.  In  an  effort  to  speed  up 
this  process  it  was  decided  to  stock  30,000  adult 
bass.  Only  a  major  reworking  of  hatchery  plans 


The  big  man-made  lake  will  have  more  than  100  miles 
of  shoreline  and  will  be  dotted  with  park  areas  and 
boat  landings.  This  is  a  view  of  the  lake  as  it  begins 
to  take  on  water. 
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Initial  stocking  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion included  30,000  adult  large- 
mouth  bass.  In  addition  the  Com- 
mission stocked  the  lake  with  120,- 
000  crappie,  150,000  channel  cat- 
fish and  some  barfish. 


made  this  possible.  We  have  succeeded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  bass  were  not  as  large  as  we 
hoped  but  still  should  spawn  in  the  spring  of 
1964  and  be  large  enough  to  catch  by  fall.  Only 
time  will  tell  how  successful  this  procedure  will 
be  for  new  lakes.  The  cost  may  well  be  prohibitive. 

Black  crappie  fingerlings  are  difficult  to 
transport  and  the  effectiveness  of  winter  stock- 
ing is  sometimes  poor.  Intermediate  crappie  ap- 
parently were  the  answer.  Therefore  stocking 
plans  indicated  that  120,000  were  to  be  stocked. 
Poor  growth  in  the  state  hatcheries  due  to  limit- 
ed space  again  necessitated  stocking  smaller  than 
desired  fish.  These  fish  will  also  spawn  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  They  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  give  a  fishing  pole  a  good  bend  for  another 
year. 

Bluegill  sunfish  often  overpopulate  a  lake  in 
its  early  life.  Our  plans  were  made  to  guard 
against  this.  Very  few  adult  bluegill  were  stocked 
in  addition  to  the  15  million  fingerlings.  These 
will  be  large  enough  to  catch  by  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1964.  In  addition  they  will  be  of  adequate 
size  to  feed  the  thousands  of  bass  spawned  in  the 
lake. 

Redear  sunfish  are  often  a  sought  after  lake 
fish.  Original  stocking  plans  were  not  made  for 
these  fish  due  to  non-availability.  Later  1,500,- 
000  became  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Hatchery  at  Natchi- 
toches. These  were  planted  in  the  lake  during 
November,  1963. 

Channel  catfish  have  developed  into  a  highly 
regarded  sport  fish  in  many  Louisiana  lakes. 
Stocking  of  these  fish  has  been  set  for  1964, 
both  spring  and  summer.  Due  to  a  shortage  of 
fingerlings,  some  adults  will  be  stocked.  The 
major  stocking  will  be  composed  of  150,000  fin- 
gerlings. These  fish  grow  slowly  and  will  prob- 
ably not  enter  the  creel  until  1965  or  1966. 

What  about  the  fish  already  in  the  lake,  from 
the  feeder  streams?  This  question  is  often  asked 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  answer.  The  many 
spotted  bass  in  the  stream  may  well  spawn  and 
offer  some  excellent  fishing.  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  lakes  such  as  D'Arbonne  with  its  large 
streamfed  currents.  Lake  Bistineau  has  some  of 
these  popular  fighters.  Usually,  however,  they  are 


found  only  in  streams.  If  the  spotted  bass  do 
develop  in  this  lake,  fishermen  will  be  very 
fortunate. 

A  few  white  bass,  also  known  as  bar-fish,  are 
present  in  the  lake.  Once  again  it  is  hoped  that 
this  fish  will  spawn  and  grow  in  the  lake  head- 
waters. They  are  a  very  desirable  fish  due  to 
their  ability  to  help  control  shad  populations. 
None  of  these  fish  are  presently  grown  in  Lou- 
isiana hatcheries  for  stocking  in  lakes. 

Another  desirable  fish  found  in  Bayou  D'Ar- 
bonne is  the  flathead  catfish.  As  none  of  these 
fish  are  reared  in  Louisiana  hatcheries  none  will 
be  stocked.  An  excellent  population  is  present  in 
the  stream  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  fishable  sized 
population  will  develop. 

Some  sportsmen  have  asked  why  other  fish  are 
not  being  stocked.  One  of  the  more  often  asked 
questions  is,  "Why  not  rainbow  trout?"  The  an- 
swer is  simply  that  the  water  is  too  hot  to  sup- 
port trout.  Water  temperatures  should  be  below 
fifty  degrees  (50°  F)  if  rainbow  trout  are  to  be 
successful.  In  addition  the  water  must  be  well 
aerated  if  trout  are  to  spawn  and  grow  well. 
Such  a  combination  of  conditions  is  not  found 
in  Louisiana. 

Others  have  asked,  "How  about  stocking  some 
walleyes".  Again  we  have  found  that  these  fish 
are  just  not  suitable  for  Lake  D'Arbonne.  The 
water  will  be  both  too  hot  and  too  muddy  for 
these  fish  to  develop  to  the  needed  numbers  to 
produce  good  fishing.  One  other  fish  has  been 
considered  and  rejected  at  this  time.  This  is  the 
striped  or  searun  bass.  Apparently  they  would 
not  be  suited  to  this  lake.  Very  poor  success 
has  been  obtained  in  recent  years  from  the  stock- 
ing of  these  fish  in  comparable  lakes  in  other 
states. 

Planning  the  stocking  of  fish  in  a  new  lake 
is  an  estimate  at  best.  Where  fish  go  after  they 
are  released  in  a  new  lake  is  discussed  in  many 
smoke  room  sessions.  If  you  add  in  the  various 
possibilities  from  fish  already  in  the  streams, 
then  you  can  imagine  what  problems  face  a  fish- 
eries manager. 

In  D'Arbonne  Lake  we  are  trying  to  find  the 
answers  to  some  of  these  problems.  Before  the 
lake  started  filling  3,171  fish  of  26  species  were 
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tagged.  Over  600  were  bass  and  950  were  blue- 
gill.  As  these  fish  are  caught  we  will  be  able  to 
determine  the  distance  and  direction  of  their 
movement.  This  can  indicate  what  will  happen 
to  the  native  fish  when  a  new  lake  is  construct- 
ed. If  most  of  the  native  fish  in  a  stream  sur- 
vive and  spawn  in  a  new  lake,  stocking  rates  can 
be  reduced.  It  is  probable  that  these  native  fish 
spread  out  over  an  entire  new  lake.  If  not,  areas 
for  stocking  of  hatchery  fish  are  of  interest  to 
fisheries  biologists  when  planning  stocking  of 
new  lakes. 

Hatchery  reared  fish  are  also  being  tagged  be- 
fore their  release.  Over  10,000  are  being  tagged 
and  bass  comprise  almost  4,000  of  these  fish. 
As  in  the  case  of  native  fish  we  want  to  know 
where  these  fish  go  after  they  are  released.  The 
fish  are  released  at  different  parts  of  the  lake 
and  we  can  determine  how  well  fish  spread  out 
from  our  stocking  sites.  Another  item  of  infor- 
mation is  how  well  our  hatchery  raised  fish  sur- 
vive in  a  large  lake. 

Before  this  study  can  be  successful,  the  tagged 
fish  must  be  caught  and  the  information  received 
in  our  office.  Some  of  the  fish  will  be  captured 
in  nets  and  seines  by  commission  personnel.  But 
to  be  truly  successful  you,  the  fisherman,  must 
help.  If  you  catch  a  tagged  fish  send  the  tag 
number  along  with  the  date  and  place  you  caught 
it  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  office  at  Monroe. 

Cooperation  such  as  this  between  the  sportsman 
and  the  commission  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  Louisiana  a  better  place  for  all  of  us  to 
hunt  and  fish.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  belongs  to  all  citizens  and 
particularly  the  sportsman.  If  you  assist  the 
commission  in  research  studies  you  are  helping 
to  make  a  better  sportsman's  paradise  in  the 
future  for  you  and  your  children. 

The  expense  of  building  a  large  impoundment 
should  be  justified  whenever  public  funds  are 
used.  We,  through  the  use  of  D'Arbonne  Lake, 
are  proving  what  effect  this  lake  will  have  on 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  changes  in  the  economy  is  an  in- 


crease in  land  values.  At  the  request  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
branch  of  Realty,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport,  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife,  conducted  an  appraisal  of  land 
values.  Their  conclusions  are,   in  part: 

1.  1957  land  values  in  the  flood  area  averaged 
$20.00  per  acre  and  ranged  from  $20.00  to 
$40.00  per  acre  in  the  surrounding  lands. 

2.  Land  values  in  1961  within  a  limited  area 
around  the  lake  rose  to  $550.00  to  $1,500.00 
per  acre  along  the  highways  and  $150.00  to 
$450.00  per  acre  in  less  accessible  areas. 

3.  Continued  and  sustained  rise  in  land  values 
will  depend  on  (a)  use  and  demand  from 
cities  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the 
lake,  (b)  orderly  and  proper  recreational  de- 
velopment, and  (c)  success  of  a  fishing  and 
boating  lake. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  study,  sites  with 
water  frontage  are  selling  from  $500.00  to  $3,- 
000.00  per  acre.  Areas  with  very  limited  access 
can  be  purchased  more  cheaply.  A  few  acres  are 
even  more  expensive.  As  fast  as  roads  are  built 
around  the  lake,  more  land  will  be  open  for  de- 
velopment. 

The  increase  in  land  values  benefit  primarily 
local  residents.  The  increased  use  of  groceries, 
gasoline,  bait  and  boat  sales  should  benefit  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  state.  This  increase 
is  also  being  tabulated. 

The  plans  of  the  D'Arbonne  Lake  Commission 
already  include  provisions  for  most  of  the  neces- 
sary items  for  a  good  recreational  area.  Seven 
boat  launching  ramps  have  already  been  con- 
structed on  the  lake.  These  are  scattered  through- 
out the  various  parks  around  the  lake.  Over 
5,000  acres  have  been  cleared  of  trees.  This  area 
will  attract  many  persons  interested  in  boating 
and  water  skiing. 

Public  parks  are  planned  at  20  sites  around  the 
lake.  These  will  include  picnic  tables,  camping 
areas  and  boat  launching  sites.  In  the  future 
these  family-planned  areas  will  be  major  at- 
tractions to  D'Arbonne  Lake. 

The  duck  hunter  has  not  been  forgotten.  Pres- 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Already  Wildlife  Agents  are  check- 
ing catches  of  fish  in  Lake  D'Ar- 
bonne. Some  of  the  released  fish 
were  tagged  prior  to  stocking  in 
an  effort  to  determine  migration 
patterns. 
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Touring  southwest  Louisiana,  members  of  the  Congressional  sub-committee  on  fisheries  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation saw  several  million  ducks  from  the  air,  on  boats  and  from  automobiles.  This  concentration  of  ducks, 
photographed  from  the  road  near  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge,  represents  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  ducks 
seen  by  the  touring  Congressional  group. 


Congressmen 
on  Waterfowl 

ON  December  10  four  members  of  Congress 
headed  by  Rep.  T.  A.  Thompson,  chairman 
of  the  House  sub-committee  on  fisheries 
and  wildlife  conservation,  arrived  in  Louisiana  to 
spend  several  days  for  an  on-the-spot  examina- 
tion of  Louisiana's  waterfowl  wintering  grounds 
along  with  aerial  observation  of  both  private 
and  state  waterfowl  programs  aimed  at  perpet- 


Visit  Louisiana 
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uating  the  continent's  waterfowl  resource. 

In  addition  to  Congressman  Thompson,  mem- 
bers of  the  key  Congressional  committee  visiting 
Louisiana  included  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan; 
George  A.  Goodling,  Pennsylvania;  and  William 
K.  Van  Pelt,  Wisconsin.  The  group  was  accom- 
panied by  Ned  P.  Everett,  committee  counsel. 

Following  their  arrival  in  New  Orleans  and  an 


Members  of  the  Congressional  sub-committee  on 
fisheries  and  wildlife  conservation  are  shown  with 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  direc- 
tor L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  extreme  right.  From  left  are 
Congressmen  T.  A.  Thompson,  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee;  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan; 
George  A.  Goodling,  Pennsylvania;  and  William  K. 
Van  Pelt,  Wisconsin.  Not  present  when  the  photo- 
graph was  made  was  Ned  P.  Everett,  committee  coun- 
sel. 


Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson,  left,  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  subcommittee  on  fisheries  and  wild- 
life, is  shown  receiving  a  plaque  presented  by  Lloyd 
Voorhees,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. The  plaque  was  accepted  by  Rep.  Thompson 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  subcommittee  and  was  pre- 
sented in  recognition  of  the  committee's  efforts  to 
fully  appraise  the  management  of  waterfowl  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  of  the  resource. 
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airplane  tour  of  refuges  and  privately  managed 
waterfowl  refuges,  the  Congressional  delegation 
spent  two  days  at  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
where  they  conferred  with  state  waterfowl  ex- 
perts. They  also  met  with  a  delegation  of  water- 
fowlers  from  nearby  Texas  which  was  headed 
by  former  Texas  Governor  Allen  Shivers  and 
Gordon  Rupe,  Dallas,  Texas  newspaper  owner  and 
well  known  international  sportsman. 

Rep.  Thompson  and  members  of  his  committee 
were  on  a  personal  fact-finding  mission  which 
was  prompted  in  great  part  by  information 
brought  to  light  during  special  hearings  last  July 
18  and  19,  and  on  August  5,  in  Washington. 

Personal  inspection  of  Louisiana,  the  most  im- 
portant state  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  in  win- 
tering waterfowl,  was  described  by  the  Congress- 
men as  a  continuing  investigation  into  waterfowl 
management  with  the  goal  of  perpetuating  the 
waterfowl  resources  and  the  traditional  sport  of 
waterfowling. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  1963  has  certainly 
gone  down  in  wildlife  history  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  decisive  years  in  the  management 
and  utilization  of  the  continental  duck  resource. 

The  issue  at  stake  boiled  down  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  majority  of  duck  hunters  in  the 
United  States.  As  always,  there  are  two  sides  of 
a  coin  and  waterfowlers  were  frustrated  at  being 
repeatedly  shown  only  one  side. 

Now  that  there  are  definite  movements  under 
way  to  show  both  views,  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  is  in  the  process  of  a  new  appraisal 
of  waterfowl  management  problems  that  occur 
periodically,  just  as  they  have  in  the  past  and 
undoubtedly  will  again  in  the  future. 

One  side  of  the  coin  showed  that  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  the  duck  hunting  season  and  regula- 
tions in  1961,  followed  by  even  more  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  the  duck  season  and  bag  limit  in  1962, 
led  to  a  general  national  feeling  that  duck  hunt- 
ing as  a  sport  was  rapidly  and  certainly  being 


strangled. 

That  side  of  the  coin  also  led  many  water- 
fowlers to  predict  a  closed  season  in  1963.  In 
some  quarters,  complete  closure  of  the  duck 
hunting  season  was  being  advocated  openly.  In 
others,  it  was  anticipated. 

Any  examination  of  the  regulations  for  L96I 
and  1962  clearly  revealed  that  hunting  curtail- 
ment was  being  tailored  to  the  mallard  popula- 
tions, which  have  made  a  remarkable  increase  in 
overall  numbers  in   1963. 

Terms  such  as  "stock-piling",  a  theory  in  small 
game  management  discarded  long  ago,  and  others 
were  revived  in  an  effort  to  make  progressive 
limiting  of  duck  hunting  opportunity  acceptable 
to  the  general  public. 

At  the  same  time,  the  record  showed  that 
many  other  species  of  ducks  were  in  good  supply, 
in  numbers  much  higher  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age. 

The  question  arose  "What  is  best  for  the  duck 
population?" 

Advocates  of  the  closed  season,  or  further  re- 
strictions that  would  certainly  result  in  a  virtual 
loss  of  hunter  interest,  possibly  felt  that  their 
stand  would  result  in  preservation  of  existing 
populations  of  ducks.  They  failed  to  realize  that 
curtailment  of  duck  hunting  triggered  a  series 
of  events  that  would  ultimately  lead  to  complete 
loss  of  interest  in  duck  hunting,  accompanied  by 
abandonment  of  programs  aimed  at  improving 
essential  waterfowl  habitat  at  both  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  There  was  little  doubt  that  drastic 
restrictions  also  were  bringing  about  a  loss  in 
interest  at  private  levels.  Louisiana's  duck  stamp 
sales  dropped  from  105,000  in  1956  to  slightly 
over  30,000  in  1962. 

It  was  generally  agreed  among  sportsmen  and 
biologists  in  Louisiana  that  conservation  prac- 
tices should  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  any 
hunting  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


This  photograph  of  geese  on  Marsh  Island  was  made  from  the  airplane  which  carried  the  towing  Congress- 
men on  a  Dersonal  inspection  of  the  Louisiana  marshes  and  wintering  populations  of  waterfowl.  At  the  time 
TtClLgSZ  Jour  h  December,  Louisiana  was  already  playing  host  to  approximately  five  million  ducks, 
a  half-million  geese,  and  about  one  million  coots. 


March-April,  1964 
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Louisiana's  wildlife  management 
scattered  from  West  Bay  in  the 
west  to  Chicago-Mills  in  the  No 
hosted  a  record  number  of  sportsme 
mg  the  1963-64  hunting  season.  Thr 
feature  portrays  some  of  the  activiti 
took  place  on  several  of  the  areas  i 
fleets  deer  hunting  only.  Areas  we 
open  to  rabbit,  squirrel,  quail  and  wa 
hunters. 

The  best  indication  of  sportsmen 
the  managed  areas  is  reflected  in  a 
that  five  of  the  areas  open  for  deer  r. 
reached  quotas  of  any-sex  deer  on  ff 
day. 

There  were  36,033  hunter  effort 
year  and  a  total  bag  of  3,698  deer  I 
compared  to  23,149  hunter  efforts  i 


Louisiana  s  dozen  wildlife  management  areas  are  marked  by  signs  such  as  the  the  one 
above  and  afford  many  hours  of  pleasant  outdoor  recreation  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
The  little  girl  and  her  dog  view  the  entrance  sign  to  the  115,000  acre  Chicago-Mill 
area  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  state. 


One  of  the  best  possible  places  for  the  game 
technician  to  get  research  information  is  on 
the  management  areas.  Here  is  John  Hay- 
good,  supervisor  of  District  One   in   Minden      -™  »!■«■*    iiwnnm.  :  ■ 

iSSL^ft  VJTHr.'SS  hand     cBa°;bheUnuseed  «ST£  t'ree  ff"   """T™"'  °'T   5  ""   *"">""*  l 
-esson  in  game  management.  ZjTjft  K^J^^&^U"^"  StSJZSST    "^ 
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A  resulted  in  1,352  deer  being  taken 
,  iar. 

h  number  of  hunter  efforts  and  the 
>  igged  on  individual  areas  as  follows : 
I  251  hunters,  21  deer;  Port  Polk,  702 
Ms  45  deer;  Red  Dirt,  2,650  hunters, 
]>er;  Catahoula,  2,661  hunters,  226 
•jEvangeline,  1,214  hunters,  99  deer; 
t'Carroll,     1,682     hunters,     144     deer; 

0  511  hunters,  49  deer;  Jackson-Bien- 
.,;1,883  hunters,  325  deer;  West  Bay, 
'2  hunters,  900  deer;  Chicago-Mills, 
Shunters,  1,360  deer;  Caldwell,  1,268 
t*s,  242  deer;  and  Zemurray,  251  hunt- 

J  deer. 

h' hunter  success  average  on  the  game 
dement  areas  was  one  deer  to  every  10 

1  efforts. 


The  proper  care  of  venison  comes  after  the  kill.  Hunters  learn  from  each  other  and 
from  game  technicians  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Wrapping  tho  meat 
in  a  thin  cotton  bag  is  a  method  of  keeping  the  carcass  free  of  insects. 


!  hicago-Mill  area,  where  11,888  hunters  killed 
d  r  during  the  1963-64  season,  a  youngster  gets 
, own  on  deer  aging  technique  as  explained  by 
■;:in  technician  Howard  Blunt. 


Camping,  hunting,  cooking  and  eating  all  share  in  the  thrill  sportsmen 
enjoy  when  hunting  on  one  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  management  areas.  The 
chuck-wagon  fare  is  red  beans  and  rice,  venison  brunswick  stew  and  hot 
coffee  while  the  conversation  naturally  turns  to  the  bagged  deer,  but  more 
often  to  the  big   buck  that  got  away. 
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tl  Louisiana  sportsmen  find  the  Evangeline  area 
r  king.  Managed  under  an  agreement  with  the 
,  fltes  Forest  Service,  this  15,000-acre  tract  af- 
ore than  twelve  hundred  deer  hunters  during 
111.    Note  the  healthy  animal  on  the  car's  hood. 


Nf  is  in  the  puddin!  Well  managed  deer  herds  on  good  improved  deer  range  prod"" 
flinimals  such  as  this  one  on  the  scale  bagged  on  Jackson-Bienville  where  325  deer 
■  :&  during  the  1963-64  season. 


The  youngest  of  the  wildlife  management 
areas,  Russell  Sage,  produced  one  of  the 
largest  deer  killed  during  the  season.  This 
ten-point,  225  pound  buck,  bagged  on  the 
lost  day  of  the  1963-64  season,  was  said  by 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  biologists 
to  be  three  and  one-half  years  old. 


Progress  Report  on  the 


Russell  Sage 
Game  Management  Area 

Grits   Gresham   and   Cliff  Williams 


Louisiana  wildlife  history  was  made  on  De- 
cember 28,  1960!  On  that  date— little  more 
than  three  years  ago — signatures  on  the 
dotted  line  and  the  exchange  of  a  check  for 
$440,000  made  final  the  purchase  of  15,000  acres 
of  prime  bottomland  hardwood  wildlife  habitat. 

It  was  historic  because  it  was  the  first  land 
bought  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  to  be  used  as  a  public  hunting  and 
fishing  area. 

More  and  more  states  now  believe  that  public 
ownership  of  key  areas  is  essential  to  public 
hunting  in  the  future,  as  more  and  more  of  these 
key  areas  deteriorate  or  disappear  before  the  on- 
rush of  progress.  The  Russell  Sage  Game  Man- 
agement Area,  as  Louisiana's  initial  venture  in 
this  direction,  marks  a  milestone,  and  one  which 
sportsmen  hope  is  only  a  beginning. 

The  "Russell  Sage  Game  Management  Area" 
is  the  name  which  was  given  to  this  tract  of  for- 
est land,  because  it  was  bought  with  funds  from 
the   Russell   Sage   Foundation. 

The  area  is  in  northeast  Louisiana  some  ten 
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miles  east  of  Monroe.  It  lies  in  the  Lafourche 
Swamp,  extending  from  Wham  Brake  on  the 
north  almost  to  Louisiana  Highway  15  on  the 
south.  The  approximate  acreages  by  parish  are: 
13,875  in  Ouachita;  1000  acres  in  Morehouse; 
and  120  acres  in  Richland. 

The  Lafourche  Canal  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  area,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  Wham  Brake  is  included  in  it. 

Russell  Sage  consists  of  typical  Louisiana  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forest — overcup  oak,  bitter 
pecan,  willow  oak,  water  oak,  ash,  elm,  tupelo 
gum,  some  cypress,  willow  and  a  sprinkling  of 
other   species. 

A  comprehensive  management  plan  for  this 
area  has  been  developed  since  its  acquisition 
three  years  ago,  and  the  physical  work  of  carry- 
ing this  plan  has  proceeded  according  to  the 
funds  available  for  this  work. 

First  of  all,  the  boundaries  were  marked,  an 
essential  in  the  establishment  of  a  management 
area.  The  lines  were  brushed  out  with  a  bull- 
dozer, boundary  trees  were  painted  white,   and 
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boundary  markers  were  nailed  in  place. 

A  headquarters  site  was  selected,  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Monroe  on  U.  S.  Highway  80,  which 
runs  through  Russell  Sage,  and  a  headquarters 
building  and  a  storage  barn  were  completed  in 
1962.  A  large,  attractive  entrance  marker  was 
built  on  the  old  Highway  80  roadbed  near  the 
headquarters  site,  so  that  sportsmen  and  visitors 
can  readily  locate  and  identify  the  area. 

About  20  miles  of  woods  roads  have  been 
cleared  to  furnish  public  access  into  Russell 
Sage.  There  are  largely  "fair  weather"  avenues 
at  present,  but  future  plans  are  to  improve  them 
so  that  they  can  be  utilized  throughout  the  year. 

Five  bar  pits,  totally  about  16  surface  acres, 
are  immediately  across  Highway  80  from  the 
headquarters  building.  They  have  been  improved 
to  provide  fishing  and  picnic  areas  for  the  public. 

We've  noted  the  work  that's  been  done  for 
people — buildings,  boundaries,  roads,  and  the 
like.  What's  been  done  for  game?  What's  in  store 
for  the  future? 

The  Lafourche  Swamp,  in  which  Russell  Sage 
lies,  was  at  one  time  without  peer  as  a  duck 
shooting  area.  It  was  subject  to  annual  overflow 
from  the  surrounding  rivers  and  bayous,  and  the 
shallow  sheet  of  water  which  spread  out  over 
the  vast  area  was  tailor-made  for  mallards. 

After  the  Lafourche  Canal  was  dug  through 
the  swamp  the  value  of  the  area  for  ducks  and 
duck  hunting  dropped  rapidly  and  drastically, 
since  the  pattern  of  annual  overflow  was  ended. 


Conversely,  the  end  of  the  annual  innudation  im- 
proved the  area  for  rabbits  and  squirrels  and 
deer. 

The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  will 
develop  Russell  Sage  for  maximum  public  recrea- 
tional usage,  managing  the  area  primarily  for 
rabbit,  squirrel,  deer,  waterfowl,  and  turkey. 

The  development  of  the  deer  herd  on  and 
around  Russell  Sage  has  been  spectacular.  Only 
one  release  of  deer  has  actually  been  stocked  on 
the  area,  that  in  the  winter  of  1956-57  when  16 — 
8  bucks  and  8  does — were  turned  loose. 

Other  deer  releases  on  nearby  lands  which 
possibly  benefited  Russell  Sage  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1957-58.  The  earlier  transplant  con- 
sisted of  31  released  above  Black  Bayou  Lake, 
and  the  Club  Forest  release  of  33  in  Richland 
parish.  In  1957-58  the  Girard  release  of  51  deer 
was  made  north  of  Rayville. 

Russell  Sage  is  excellent  whitetail  deer  habitat. 
The  deer  range  survey  made  by  the  Commission 
in  March  of  1963  said  it  this  way:  'An  abun- 
dance of  good  browse  is  available  throughout  the 
area,  with  the  understory  varying  from  fair  to 
excellent  in  density  and  composition  according  to 
variations  in  soil  moisture,  soil  type,  and  density 
of  canopy  vegetation." 

Browse  is  the  staple  food  of  a  deer  herd,  and 
the  preferred  species  on  Russell  Sage  are  water 
oak,  willow  oak,  hackberry,  maple,  elm,  decid- 
uous holly,  rattan,  several  species  of  hawthorns, 
cross  vine,  yellow  jasmine,  blackberry,  trumpet 
vine,  peppervine,  greenbrier,  snowbell,  ash,  rough- 
leaf  dogwood,  poison  ivy,  and  box  elder. 

The  modest  release  of  deer  made  on  what  is 
now  Russell  Sage,  bolstered  by  the  surrounding 
transplants,  prospered  in  this  fine  setting.  With 
good  protection  from  poaching  and  free  running 
dogs  up  until  the  area  was  purchased,  and  excel- 
lent protection  since  then  under  the  close  super- 


Heavv  equipment  operations  on  Ihe  Russell  Sage 
Game  Management  Area.  Commission  equipment  is 
being  used  to  make  a  fill  for  the  Russell  Sage  Game 
Management  Area  headquarters  building,  equipment 
and  shop  area. 
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Clearings  are  made  fori 
turkey  utilization.  Clear- 
ings are  from  one-half  to 
three  acres  in  size.  These 
provide  areas  for  new  an-i 
nual   growth   for   feeding.: 


vision  permitted  by  a  game  management  unit,  the 
nucleus  herd  increased  its  numbers  rapidly. 

An  8-day  still  hunting  season  for  bucks  only 
was  held  on  Russell  Sage  in  the  fall  of  1962,  the 
first  time  deer  hunting  had  been  permitted  in 
the  area  for  many  years.  Although  hunting  pres- 
sure was  very  light,  35  good  bucks  were  har- 
vested. 

During  this  past  season,  with  15  days  of  bucks 
only  hunting  permitted,  with  more  hunter  pres- 
sure and  better  access,  about  60  deer  were  killed. 
Most  of  these  bucks  were  trophies,  with  a  spike 
a  rarity.  They  were  excellent  examples  of  the 
body  weight  and  antler  growth  which  deer  from 
a  healthy  growing  herd  can  make  on  good  range. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  buck  killed  by  Sam 
Hanna,  Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Monroe  Morning 
World,  on  the  final  day  of  the  season.  It  had  a 
massive,  symmetrical  10-point  rack,  weighed  225 
pounds,  and— it  was  only  three  and  one-half 
years  old. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  deer  range  and 
good  enforcement,  considerable  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  deer  release  must  go  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  three  surrounding  parishes,  who 
have  given  it  excellent  cooperation. 

About  two  dozen  artificial  salt  licks  have  been 
established  on  Russell  Sage  for  deer  and  other 
wildlife,  but  the  critical  deer  management  meas- 
ure in  future  years  will  be  sufficient  harvest 
through  hunting  to  keep  the  herd  and  range  in 
balance. 

Russell  Sage  is  an  excellent  squirrel  hunting 
area,  and  still  hunts  (no  dogs)  have  been  per- 
mitted on  it  each  fall.  It  was  estimated  that 
10,000  of  the  bushy  tails  were  killed  there  in  the 
1962-63  season,  when  241  random  hunter  bag 
checks  showed  the  very  high  average  kill  of  3  46 
squirrels  per  hunter  effort. 

The  severe  drought  of  late  1963  made  squirrel 
hunter  success  low  on  Russell  Sage  last  fall  as 
it  was  in  most  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  fair  to  good  population  of  rabbits 
on  the  area,  and  hunting  is  permitted  concurrent 


with  the  rabbit  season  for  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Since  no  dogs  are  allowed,  however,  there  is  little 
interest  in  hunting  the  cottontails  and  canecut- 
ters  on  Russell  Sage.  Some  were  taken  by  squir- 
rel hunters,  an  incidental  bonus  to  their  bushy- 
tail  trip. 

In  January  and  February  of  1963  another 
game  species  was  added  to  Russell  Sage.  A  dozen 
wild  turkeys,  live-trapped  and  transported  from 
other  areas  of  the  state,  were  released,  becoming 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  roam  this  area  in  more 
than  two  decades. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  in  print  an  additional 
release  of  live-trapped  turkeys  may  have  been 
made.  Russell  Sage  is  excellent  turkey  habitat 
and,  with  the  cooperation  being  shown  by  the 
residents  of  the  area,  should  afford  turkey  hunt- 
ing opportunity  on  a  managed  basis  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

Reproduction  from  the  original  release  was  not 
expected  by  the  Commission  in  the  spring  of 
1963,  but  it  may  have  taken  place.  One  deer 
hunter  last  fall  reported  seeing  a  hen  with  sev- 
eral young.  Survival  of  the  first  dozen  was  very 
good,  with  a  known  loss  of  only  one  bird. 

The  present  value  and  future  potential  of  Rus- 
sell Sage  as  a  hunting  area  for  deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  and  turkey  are  high,  but  it  is  in  the  area 
of  duck  management  that  its  greatest  benefit  to 
Louisiana  sportsmen  may  lie.  Because  of  the  al- 
most level  topography  of  the  tract,  and  the  fine 
stand  of  good  mast  trees  which  it  contains,  it's 
probable  that  this  area  can  be  returned  to  the 
quality  duck  shooting  status  it  once  enjoyed. 

Work  has  already  begun  in  that  direction. 
Prior  to  the  1963-64  duck  season  a  temporary 
fill  was  erected  in  the  southeastern  part  which 
could  have  made  a  green-tree  waterfowl  im- 
poundment of  2000  to  2500  acres.  The  record- 
breaking  drought  nullified  this  effort  for  that 
season.  When  rainfall  failed  to  flood  the  area  a 
small  pump  was  borrowed  to  lift  water  from  the 
Lafourche  Canal,  but  the  parched  ground  soaked 
it  up  rapidly. 
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As  a  consequence  there  was  little  flooded  area 
during  the  duck  season,  and  hunters  after  water- 
fowl derived  little  use  from  it.  Before  the  coming 
season,  however,  the  temporary  fill  will  be  im- 
proved, and  adequate  pumps  for  flooding  the  area 
installed. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  Russell  Sage  is  suitable 
for  operation  as  a  green-tree  impoundment,  the 
effective  duck  management  practice  which  calls 
for  shallow  flooding  of  the  timber  in  the  fall  and 
de-watering  it  in  the  spring,  and  several  other 
areas  within  the  tract  are  being  considered  for 
utilization  in  this  fashion. 

Adjacent  to  Russell  Sage — just  across  the  La- 
fourche Canal — and  immediately  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  80,  is  the  Lafourche  Public  Shooting 
Area.  It  contains  1875  acres,  of  which  1200  acres 
is  already  being  managed  as  a  green-tree  im- 
poundment. 

Water  for  flooding  this  1200  acres  comes  from 
Irwin  Lake  to  the  north,  moving  down  by  grav- 
ity flow  through  bayou  and  canal.  Consideration 
is  now  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  installing 
a  pipe  from  the  Lafourche  area  under  the  La- 
fourche Canal  and  into  Russell  Sage.  This  is  a 
common  practice  in  Arkansas,  with  the  water  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  canal  seeking  its  own  level, 
and  it  would  permit  Irwin  Lake  water  to  be  used 
in  flooding  portions  of  Russell  Sage. 

Other  management  improvements  which  have 
already  been  made  on  Russell  Sage  include  the 
clearing  of  several  areas  within  the  forest,  and 
the  bush-hogging  of  the  access  roads  and  pipe 
lines.  The  openings,  some  of  which  will  be  planted 
as  food  plots,  will  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
turkeys,  but  will  also  be  used  heavily  by  deer. 

Keeping  the  roads  and  pipe-lines  clipped  in 
protection  against  fire,  helps  maintain  boundary 
lines,  and  provides  additional  clearing  for  wild- 
life. Some  are  planted  for  turkey  usage. 

The  Ouachita  and  Richland  parish  police  juries 
have  been  especially  helpful  with  the  roads  and 
access  lanes,  grading  and  providing  sand  for  fill 
and  construction. 

The  thousand-acre  block  of  Russell  Sage  which 
lies  in  Wham  Brake  is  physically  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Game  Management  Area  by 
about  a  mile  of  privately  owned  land.  Along  with 
the  rest  of  Wham  Brake,  this  portion  of  Russell 
Sage  continues  to  provide  good  duck  shooting, 
and  the  Commission  manages  this  for  public 
hunting  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  International 
Paper  Company,  the  builders  of  the  Wham  Brake 
Impoundment. 

Interstate  Highway  20  will  slice  through  both 
Russell  Sage  and  the  Lafourche  Public  Shooting 
Area.  Since  it  is  a  limited  access  road,  it  can 
create  a  problem  of  public  access  to  these  areas, 
in  addition  to  eliminating  or  restricting  the 
north-south  movement  of  Commission  personnel 
and  heavy  equipment  such  as  bulldozers,  dump 
trucks,  and  draglines. 

To  cope  with  these  possible  problems,  the  Com- 
mission has  asked  the  Louisiana  Department  of 


Highways  to  give  consideration  to  these  meas- 
ures :  1.  Allow  maximum  clearance  for  passage 
under  all  bridges  constructed  on  the  1-20  right- 
of-way;  2.  Construct  an  all  weather  road  im- 
mediately south  of  and  parallel  to  1-20  from  the 
Milhaven  turn-off  to  the  Old  Bayou  Lafourche 
channel,  which  would  intersect  the  existing  grav- 
el roads  permitting  access  to  the  south  portion  of 
Russell  Sage;  3.  Construct  an  all  weather  road 
immediately  south  of  and  parallel  to  1-20  from 
the  Start  turn-off  west  into  the  Lafourche  Public 
Shooting  Area;  4.  Construct  a  deer  proof  fence 
parallel  to  1-20  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
through  the  Lafourche  Swamp  to  prevent  move- 
ment of  deer  across  1-20  except  at  bridge  outlets 
(this  would  save  deer  and  motorists  on  this  high- 
speed artery)  ;  and  5.  Provide  a  culvert  under 
1-20  at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  Lafourche 
Public  Shooting  Area  to  allow  water  levels  to 
equalize  on  both  sides  of  the  Highway. 

Construction  of  1-20  through  Russell  Sage  will 
have  one  beneficial  effect.  More  barpits  will  be 
dug  which  can  be  managed  for  fishing  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  take  advantage  of  that  situa- 
tion. 

Why  Russell  Sage?  Why  a  state-owned  game 
management  area  rather  than  the  highly  suc- 
cessful ones  around  Louisiana  which  have  pro- 
vided public  hunting  for  years? 

The  other  game  management  areas  are  on 
lands  owned  by  individuals,  timber  companies,  or 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  who  have  graciously 
made  their  lands  available  for  public  hunting  at 
no  charge.  In  most  instances  these  areas  are 
leased  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion for  a  specified  number  of  years. 

They  have  provided  public  recreation  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  we  trust  that  most  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  however  the 
danger  always  exists  that  a  lease  can  be  lost. 
It  has  happened  before  and  it  can  happen  again. 
Leasing  has  worked  out  well  as  a  stop  gap  measure 
but  a  permanent  solution  for  providing  places  to 
hunt  in  the  future  lies  with  the  actual  purchase 
and  dedication  of  forest  lands  for  public  hunting 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

Also  on  purchased  acreage  such  as  Russell 
Sage,  wildlife  can  come  first! 

Maximum  production  of  fish  and  game  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis  is  the  goal  here,  and  what- 
ever management  practices  which  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  deems  necessary  to- 
ward this  end  (and  for  which  funds  are  available) 
can  be  placed  in  effect. 

A  long-range  management  plan  can  be  institut- 
ed, with  the  firm  knowledge  that  there's  no 
danger  of  losing  the  area  when  the  lease  expires. 
There  is  no  lease. 

Costly  development  work  to  improve  the  area 
for  forest  game  can  be  done,  knowing  that  the 
owner  will  never  clear  the  trees  for  a  housing 
development  or  for  pastures.  The  people  of 
Louisiana  own  it.  * 
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Letters.. 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor:  Lake  Charles 

Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of 
what  we  believe  was  one  of  the 
larger  deer  killed  in  Louisiana 
during  the  past  year.  This  buck 
was  killed  by  Floyd  Smith  on  Bear 
Lake,  Madison  Parish,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1963. 


On  the  hunt  were  Billy  Hodge 
and  Melvin  Bedgood  from  Tallu- 
lah  and  Reverend  Ben  Joyner 
(not  in  picture)  from  Hall  Sum- 
mit, La.  My  son,  Gary  Ned  from 
Lake   Charles,   was   also  with   us. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for 
the  CONSERVATIONIST. 

FLOYD  SMITH 

Dear   Editor:  Basile 

In  my  own  and  simple  unoffi- 
cial way  I  will  try  to  help  Mrs. 
Enoch  Robertson  of  Houma  with 
her  snake  problem  "The  Aspic". 
To  our  Southwest  Louisiana 
French  speaking  people  it  means 
Ace  Stinger. 

Many  of  our  early  settlers  died 
of  old  age  believing  it  was  really 
a  stinging  snake.  It  is  black  on 
top  from  the  head  to  the  end  of 
its  tail  and  the  underneath  is  as 
red  as   a  boiled   crawfish   all   the 


way  from  its  head  to  its  tail.  The 
tail  comes  to  a  blunt  end  much 
like  a  center  punch.  The  tip  end 
is  very  hard.  Whenever  it  is  in 
trouble,  it  pretends  to  welcome  a 
fight  and  bends  the  end  of  its 
tail  to  a  sharp  angle.  They  strike 
with  the  tail  and  can  reach  out 
almost  full  length.  Should  it  strike 
a  soft  board  just  right  it  may 
mark  it  or  raise  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  They  have  no  stinger  and 
are  harmless.  Older  people  thought 
they  were  poison.  I  killed  one  at 
Bayou  Chein  that  was  six  inches 
longer  than  my  five  foot  boat  pad- 
dle which  makes  it  66  inches  long. 
JOHN   SONNIER 

Dear  Editor:  Metairie 

It  would  be  much  appreciated 
if  this  picture  could  appear  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST.  Shown  here 
is  part  of  our  limit  of  rabbits  shot 
in  Venice  at  the  beginning  of  the 


season.  From  left:  Cleveland 
Perilloux,  Chuck  Perilloux,  Danny 
Bird,  Herb  Deykin.  In  front:  Bryan 
Perilloux  and  Herb  Deykin,  Jr. 

CHUCK  PERILLOUX 

Dear  Editor:  Lake  Charles 

Many  thanks  for  sending  pub- 
lications of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. We  enjoy  read- 


ing it  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  staff  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Enclosed  is  a  photo  you  may 
want  to  use  in  your  magazine. 

The  8  point  Buck  was  shot  by 
Billy  Joe  Smith,  right,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  210  yards  with  a  30-06 
on  November  29,  1963,  near  Wood- 
worth,  Louisiana.  At  left  is  his 
father,  Aubry  L.  Smith,  who  was 
standing  beside  him  when  he  shot 
the  deer. 

MRS.  BILLY  JOE  SMITH 

Dear  Editor:  Maringouin 

I  really  enjoy  reading  your  mag- 
azine and  hope  to  keep  getting 
my  copies. 

I  enjoyed  seeing  the  picture  in 
the  May-June  issue  of  the  three 
bucks  killed  the  first  day  of  the 
last  season  in  the  Maringouin 
hunting  club.  I  was  on  the  hunt. 
It  is  a  good  place  to  hunt  and  is 
very  safe.  I  am  fifteen  and  killed 
my  first  buck  in  that  club.  It  was 
a  four  point,  173  pound  buck. 

BILL  CALLAWAY 


IS 
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Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

We  fishermen  are  to  be  seen 
with  part  o  f  a  catch  of  200 
speckled  trout  which  we  caught 
recently  at  Grand  Isle,  off  Grand 
Terre  Island,  near  your  Marine 
Experiment  Station.  The  reason 
you  do  not  see  all  of  the  trout  may 
be  blamed  on  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher and,  we  fishermen,  who 
wanted  to  "get  in  on  the  act". 
Seen,  left  to  right,  back  row  are: 
Otis  Guichet,  Sr.,  Otis  Guichet,  Jr., 
L.  Buquet  and  Nat  Chighizola. 
Front  row,  Ronald  Guichet  and 
Rusty  Buquet. 

OTIS  GUICHET,   SR. 


Dear  Editor:  Jamestown 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  a  gray 
timber  wolf  that  was  killed  near 
Old  Sparta  in  Bienville  Parish 
November  9th. 

This  65  lb.  wolf  came  under  a 
tree  stand  occupied  by  De  Lois 
Evans  on  the  first  day  of  deer  sea- 
son November  9th.  He  was  shot 
at  30  yards  with  a  44  Mag.  rifle. 

Several  wolves  have  been  seen 
in  this  area  lately  and  seemingly 
they  are  increasing  population 
in  this  area.  DeLOIS  EVANS 

Grand  Lake,  Colorado 
Dear  Editor: 

Although  I  am  not  a  resident  of 
Louisiana,  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  each  issue  of  the 
CONSERVATIONIST.  I  would  like 
to  say,  that  of  the  multitude  of 
outdoor  and  conservationist  type 
publications  which  are  a  part  of 
our  regular  mail,  yours  is  by  far 
the  best. 

Your  recent  coverage  of  the 
proposed  Atchafalaya  Basin  dec- 
imation   by    the    Corps    of    Engi- 
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neers  is  very  well  done,  and  is  an 
issue  about  which  I  truly  hope  the 
residents  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
will  take  positive  action. 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall  of 
1962  I  was  temporarily  stationed 
in  Jeanerette,  La.,  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  to  map  topo- 
graphically the  surrounding  area. 
This  project  included  the  section 
of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  which 
lies  in  St.  Martin  and  Iberville 
Parishes.  To  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  well  acquainted  with 
this  area,  as  I  did,  mapping  it  by 
boat  and  on  foot,  was  to  be  amazed 
at  the  number  and  variety  of  wild- 
life which  makes  its  home  within 
the  area  bounded  by  the  basin 
levees.  Having  lived  and  worked  in 
areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  our  western 
states,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  within  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
preserve  there  are  far  greater 
numbers  and  varieties  of  wild 
species  than  in  any  of  the  park 
areas  in  which  I  have  worked.  I 
feel  that  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
just  what  this  area  represents  to 
the  state,  and  to  the  country  as  a 
natural  game  reserve,  would  ini- 
tiate action  on  the  part  of  many 
otherwise  complacent  Louisian- 
ians. 

"H"  K.  HANCOCK 
Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge 

I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  commission  for  the 
hard  work  you  did  in  getting  us  a 
decent  hunting  season  and  limit 
of  ducks  this  year.  I  for  one  en- 
joyed this  season  because  of  the 
length  of  it,  and  because  I  have  a 
Golden  Retriever  which  worked 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never 
enjoyed  duck  hunting  as  much  as 
I  did  this  year. 

Again  let  me  say  thanks  to  the 
commission  for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  to  us  and  I  hope  we 
continue  to  have  good,  long  sea- 
sons and  a  nice  limit  of  duck. 

RICHARD  H.  BOND 
Dear  Editor:  Donaldsonville 

I  feel  that  I  owe  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  your  department  because 
of  a  hunt  that  I  recently  made  on 
the  Chicago-Mills  Game  Manage- 
ment Area. 

After  scouting  the  previous 
evening,  I  successfully  managed  to 
end  my  hunt  45  minutes  after  it 
began  by  killing  a  beautiful  8 
point,  200  pound  buck. 

I  must  compliment  you  on  the 
fine  way  the  Commission  managed 
the  hunting,  especially  in  view  of 
the  number  of  hunters  present. 

Again,  thanks  for  helping  make 
my  hunt  a  success.  I  will  be  look- 


ing forward  to  hunting  this  G.M.A. 
again  next  year. 

VALERY  L.  GARON 
Dear  Editor:  Abbeville 

Am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a 
spike  buck  killed  in  Vermilion  Par- 
ish with  a  bow  and  arrow,  which 
I  believe  is  the  first  deer  killed 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  this  par- 
ish since  the  Indians  did  their 
meat  collecting  in   that  manner. 

This   deer  was   killed   by   Reve- 


rend W.  H.  Efferson  on  the  third 
day  of  the  bow  and  arrow  season 
from  a  tree  perch  in  big  woods, 
south  of  Abbeville.  The  wound 
can  be  seen  where  the  arrow 
pierced  the  kidneys,  and  did  not 
travel  over  fifty  yards  after  being 
shot.  G.  E.  WELCH 

Mr.   Welch,  a  veteran   employee   of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, retired  last  year  but  continues 
his  interest  in  the  outdoors. 
Dear  Editor:  Grand  Isle 

Enclosed  you  will  find  pictures 
of  a  Rail  hunt  made  on  November 
15,  1963,  by  Deputy  Marshal  Am- 
brose Besson  and  H.  A.  Adam  of 
Grand  Isle.  I  hope  you  will  use 
these  pictures  in  your  next  issue 
of  "The  Conservationist"  as  I  am 
sure  it  would  encourage  our 
sportsmen  to  hunt  these  birds. 

There  are  thirty  (30)  birds  in 
these  pictures,  the  limit  of  two 
hunters.  These  birds  were  bagged 


■H 

on  Grand  Terre,  near  Grand  Isle. 
After  each  of  the  hunts  which  we 
have  made  throughout  the  season, 
the  Rails  are  taken  to  the  Labora- 
tory on  Grand  Terre  and  agents 
study  the  birds  as  to  their  growth, 
sex,  etc.,  a  survey  being  conducted 
by  the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

I  hope  this  little  article  on  the 
Rail  will  help  bring  more  people 
to  hunt  these  birds. 

AMBROSE  BESSON 
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HUNTING  SEASON  ROUND  LP 


The  1963-64  hunting  season  will  go  down  in 
memory  as  one  of  the  most  successful  on 
record  in  Louisiana.  As  far  as  providing 
outdoor  recreation  for  the  largest  number  of  hun- 
ters ever  taking  to  the  woods,  fields  and  marshes, 
the  past  season  stands  out  as  a  symbol  of  sound 
management  of  wildlife  resources  and  statewide 
satisfaction  of  the  seasons  and  overall  hunter  suc- 
cess. 

The  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  survey 
work,  particularly  on  deer  and  doves,  which  al- 
ready reveals  that  wise  wildlife  management 
pays  off  in  bountiful  game  populations  to  meet 
the  ever-growing  demand  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  hunters. 

Probably  the  best  indication  of  the  high  overall 
hunter  success  can  be  seen  in  figures  already 
available  on  deer  hunting  in  the  state  maintained 
Game  Management  Areas  and  from  the  first  two 
telephone  surveys  covering  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  dove  hunting  season. 

When  projected  on  a  statewide  basis,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  hunting  in  all  areas  was 
highly  successful  for  deer  hunters.  This  is  a  broad 
statement  and  one  that  some  deer  hunters  might 
take  exception  to,  particularly  if  their  own  efforts 
were  not  successful.  By  and  large,  all  deer  hunters 
experienced  a  far  better  season  than  ever  before. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  sales  of  big  game  hunting  licenses,  the 
issuance  of  free  permits  to  hunters  under  16 
years  of  age  and  over  60  years. 

Worthy  of  repeated  mention  is  that  records  for 
the  Game  Management  Areas  show  that  during 
a  five  day  deer  hunting  period,  there  were  36,033 
hunter  efforts  during  the  past  season,  compared 
to  23,149  hunter  efforts  during  the  previous  year. 
The  36,033  hunter  efforts  produced  a  total  bag 
of  3,698  deer,  compared  to  1,352  deer  in  the  pre- 
vious season. 

Those  statistics  can  be  cited  as  an  outstanding 
role  played  by  the  Commission  in  management  of 
deer  and  other  forms  of  wildlife.  It  is  also  the 
gratifying  result  of  more  than  a  decade  of  live- 
trapping  and  transplanting  deer  to  build  huntable 
deer  herds  in  most  areas  of  the  state. 

The  figures  for  the  Game  Management  Areas 
clearly  indicate  that  those  state-managed  tracts 
offer  hunting  opportunity  and  thousands  of  hours 
of  outdoor  recreation  to  deer  hunters  who  might 
not  be  able  to  hunt  if  it  was  not  for  the  G.M.A.'s 
which  offer  public  hunting. 

On  the  game  management  areas  open  for  deer 
hunting,  five  G.M.A.'s  reached  pre-determined 
quotas  of  any-sex  deer  on  the  first  day  of  hunt- 
ing. While  any-sex  deer  quotas  were  set  on  all  the 
game  management  areas,  automatically  making 
them  open  for  bucks  only  as  soon  as  the  quota 
of  any-sex  deer  was  reached,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  bag  records  show  the  total  kill  amounted 
to  approximately  50  per  cent  bucks  and  50  per 
cent  doe  deer. 


Louisiana's  three-period  dove  season  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  according  to  records  compiled  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  More  than  650,- 
000  doves  were  bagged  during  the  first  two  periods 
of  the  season. 

The  quota  system  was  established  to  prevent  an 
excessive  kill  of  deer  while  at  the  same  time  it 
allowed  the  removal  of  enough  deer  to  prevent 
over-browsing.  Through  the  use  of  this  sound 
approach  healthy  deer  herds  will  be  maintained 
on  each  area  that  should  produce  ample  numbers 
of  young  for  future  hunting. 

At  the  time  this  issue  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST goes  to  press,  it  is  still  too  early  to  give 
any  figure  for  the  entire  state  bag.  A  survey  is 
being  conducted  to  sample  and  then  project  hun- 
ter success  throughout  the  state.  Returns  for  the 
game  management  areas  where  deer  hunting  was 
allowed  and  supervised  are  available  and  the 
following  breakdown  by  management  area  is  an 
indication  of  hunter  success : 

Sabine,  251  hunters,  21  deer;  Fort  Polk,  702 
hunters,  45  deer;  Red  Dirt,  2,650  hunters,  250 
deer;  Catahoula,  2,661  hunters,  226  deer;  Evange- 
line, 1,214  hunters,  99  deer;  East  Carroll,  1,682 
hunters,  144  deer;  Union,  511  hunters,  49  deer; 
Jackson-Bienville,  4,883  hunters,  325  deer;  West 
Bay,  8,072  hunters,  900  deer;  Chicago-Mills,  11,- 
888  hunters,  1,360  deer;  Caldwell,  1,268  hunters, 
242  deer;  and  Zemurray,  251  hunters,  37  deer. 

Those  figures,  much  higher  than  the  previous 
season,  are  for  the  management  areas  only.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  information  about  deer  hunting 
on  a  statewide  basis,  the  Commission  began  send- 
ing questionnaires  to  a  representative  sample  of 
all  the  state's  deer  hunters.  The  survey  was  begun 
in  an  effort  to  estimate  the  overall  hunter  success 
and  deer  harvest  in  Louisiana,  known  to  be  higher 
than  ever. 

In  this  survey,  the  Commission  asked  that  hunt- 
ers complete  the  forms  and  mail  them  back.  Con- 
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sisting  of  only  five  questions,  the  survey  forms 
were  postage-paid  and  called  only  for  brief  ans- 
wers. The  information,  when  received  and  eval- 
uated, will  then  be  projected  on  a  statewide  basis 
and  serve  as  a  valuable  tool  in  fixing  future  hunt- 
ing seasons,  for  the  hunters  as  well  as  the  deer 
herds.  It  is  already  known  that  interest  in  deer 
hunting  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  this 
past  season  there  were  well  over  60,000  deer 
hunters  and  that  number  is  expected  to  increase. 
Providing  more  deer,  through  management,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Commission's  game  manage- 
ment program. 

Another  game  species  provided  much  recrea- 
tional opportunity  for  hunters.  In  late  January, 
it  was  revealed  that  the  second  phase  of  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  a  selected  number  of  Louisiana 
dove  hunters  had  been  completed.  Final  figures 
for  the  third  part  of  the  dove  season  will  be  made 
public  as  soon  after  they  are  compiled  as  possible. 

During  the  second  segment  of  the  1963-64  clove 
season,  October  12  through  November  3,  the  tele- 
phone survey  revealed  that  a  representative  group 
of  hunters  made  74,800  trips  afield.  The  survey 
revealed  30,008  individual  hunters  bagged  295,- 
100  doves. 

Returns  from  the  second-split  statewide  survey 
were  naturally  lower  than  those  obtained  through 
a  similar  telephone  survey  following  the  first 
split  of  the  season,  September  2  through  Septem- 
ber 16.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
many  hunters  were  seeking  other  species  of  game 
during  the  second  part  of  the  dove  season. 

Squirrel,  rabbit,  rail,  gallinule  and  special  deer 
seasons  found  many  hunters  seeking  other  game. 
In  spite  of  other  avenues  of  hunting  recreation, 
dove  hunting  interest  remained  high  and  the  bag 
was  proportionately  as  good. 

The  survey,  following  the  close  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  three-way  split  dove  season  showed 
that  the  bag  was  337,500  doves.  The  first  survey 
indicated  that  54,900  hunters  made  an  estimated 
126,400  trips. 

The  figures  were  obtained  by  a  telephone  sur- 
vey from  hunters  who  had  telephones  in  their 
homes.  Since  the  survey  included  only  immediate 
members  of  the  household,  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  the  figures  are  conservative. 

Information  from  the  third  telephone  survey, 
pertaining  to  the  third  part  of  the  dove  season, 
December  7  through  January  7,  had  not  been 
analyzed  when  this  article  was  prepared  but  the 
total  survey  will  give  a  definite  indication  of  aver- 
age dove  hunter  success  regardless  of  the  number 
of  hunters  seeking  other  game. 

The  telephone  surveys  were  initiated  by  the 
Commission  and  Louisiana  is  the  first  state  to 
employ  them  in  determining  hunter  success.  They 
are  carried  out  entirely  by  Commission  personnel 
and  volunteer  workers  through  major  exchanges 
in  the  state.  They  are  providing  excellent  infor- 
mation that  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time.  The 
results  of  these  surveys  and  other  research  find- 
ings will  aid  the  commission  in  setting  future 
dove  hunter  regulations. 

As  far  as  waterfowl  are  concerned,  there  is 


The  1963-64  squirrel  season  got  off  to  a  slow  start, 
but  hunters  still  managed  to  find  the  bushytails  in 
huntable  numbers.  Here  is  Curtis  Hollis,  area  super- 
visor of  the  Union  Parish  Game  Management  Area, 
making  a  routine  hunter  check  on  the  area. 

little  doubt  that  seasons  were  better  than  they 
have  been  in  several  years.  With  the  number  of 
days  cut  drastically  in  1961-62  and  even  more  in 
1962-63,  sales  of  duck  hunting  stamps  were  the 
lowest  since  the  mid-1950's  and  predicted  to 
drop  even  more  in  1963-64. 

Due  to  unceasing  protest  and  numerous  public- 
hearings  by  the  Commission,  more  attention  was 
focused  at  a  national  level  on  the  perpetuation  of 
the  continental  waterfowl  populations  (particu- 
larly ducks).  The  Commission  took  the  stand  that 
habitat  improvement  activities,  both  in  the  nest- 
ing grounds  and  in  the  wintering  grounds,  were 
more  important  to  the  future  of  the  resource  and 
the  traditional  sport  of  duck  hunting  than  drastic 
shortening  of  the  bag  limit  and  number  of  shoot- 
ing days. 

This  series  of  meetings  and  continual  protest 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  continent's  waterfowl 
were  being  managed  led  to  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  House  sub-committee  on  fisheries  and 
wildlife.  Conducted  July  18  and  19  and  August  5, 
it  is  felt  that  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Con- 
gressional committee  was  responsible  in  great 
part  for  the  liberalization  of  duck  hunting  regula- 
tions— considered  vital  to  conservation  of  wet- 
lands and  marsh  management  at  both  private  and 
governmental  levels. 

The  results  were  enjoyed  this  past  duck  season 
by  waterfowlers  throughout  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  states  and  flyways.  An  unofficial 
polling  of  U.S.  post  offices  in  Louisiana  shows 
that  duck  stamp  sales  doubled  and  that  the  sport 
of  duck  hunting  had  made  a  comeback,  but  not  to 
the  detriment  of  waterfowl  as  some  were  led  to 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  final  duck 
hunter  had  left  the  blind,  there  were  more  ducks 
in  Louisiana  left  to  return  as  breeders  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  14  years.  Official  figures  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  probably 
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(U.S.  Army   photograph) 

More  and  more  Louisiana  sportsmen  took  advantage 
of  the  state's  game  management  areas  for  deer  hunt- 
ing during  the  season  just  ended.  Shown  above  is 
17-year  old  Dwight  Pittman  of  Pitkin  and  the  fine 
eight  point  buck  he  bagged  in  the  Fort  Polk  area. 

show  approximately  seven  million  ducks,  more 
than  have  ever  been  recorded  in  this  state. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  all  around 
excellent  hunter  success  is  the  fact  that  marsh  im- 
provement programs  will  not  be  abandoned.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  expanded  and  new  pro- 
grams will  be  put  into  action. 

Squirrel  hunting  was  off  to  a  slow  start,  due 
primarily  to  climatic  conditions  brought  about  by 
heat  and  drought.  However,  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  good  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
next  year  will  be  an  excellent  one  for  squirrel 
hunters.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  small  game 
cannot  be  stockpiled  but  have  a  remarkable  ability 
to  quickly  rebuild  populations. 

On  the  other  hand,  rabbit  populations  in  the 
southern  half  of  Louisiana  literally  exploded. 
There  is  a  larger  rabbit  population  than  current 
records  for  the  past  two  decades  can  match.  Rab- 
bits are  in  huge  numbers,  affording  keen  sport 
for  hunters  who  have  already  marked  the  rabbit 
season  up  in  memory  as  the  best  ever.  Like  other 
game  species,  the  mushrooming  of  the  rabbit 
population  may  be  cyclic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Commission  has  played  a  role  in  this  great  in- 
crease in  rabbit  population  by  pointing  out  the 
role  that  the  proper  combination  of  cover  and 
habitat  plays  in  maintaining  or  increasing  rabbit 
populations. 

More  hunters  sought  snipe  with  satisfactory 
results  this  past  season  than  at  any  period  fol- 
lowing the  long  closure  of  snipe  hunting.  A 
generous  season,  lasting  from  November  30 
through  January  13,  with  a  bag  and  possession 
limit  of  eight  encouraged  many  hunters  who  had 
not  previously  hunted  snipe  to  try  their  hand  at 
those  excellent  game  birds.  Those  efforts,  for  the 
most  part,  were  rewarded  with  full  bags  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  more  interest  will 


be  demonstrated  in  snipe  hunting  in  years  ahead. 

Woodcock  hunters  had  an  excellent  season, 
particularly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  season 
that  began  November  27  and  lasted  through  Jan- 
uary 15.  One  important  consideration  that  wood- 
cock hunters  have  sought  and  finally  received 
after  several  years  was  an  increase  in  the  daily 
bag  limit  from  four  to  five,  with  a  possession 
limit  of  10. 

Quail  hunting  ended  at  sunset  on  February  23 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  woodcock,  the  best  hunting 
was  had  during  the  second  half  of  the  long  sea- 
son. This  was  due  primarily  to  a  late  hatch 
brought  about  by  weather  conditions. 

The  entire  hunting  season  is  best  summed  up 
by  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  state  that 
collectively  speaking,  the  season  was  one  of  the 
best  in  memory. 

Many  hunters  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
public  meetings  held  each  June  in  Alexandria 
contributed  greatly  in  the  fixing  of  the  hunting 
dates  and  bag  limits  which  contributed  so  greatly 
to  complete  satisfaction  with  the  season  now 
past.  * 

Congressmen  Visit 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

strongly  felt  that  the  term  conservation  could 
hardly  be  applied  to  any  duck  hunting  regula- 
tions that  could  result  in  the  conversion  of  water- 
fowl habitat  to  other  types  of  land  use,  and  total 
abandonment  of  waterfowl  management  pro- 
grams on  private  and  public  lands. 

With  so  much  attention  being  focused  on  the 
season  and  bag  limits,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  appeared  to  be  losing  its  perspec- 
tive regarding  the  main  problem  facing  future 
maintenance  of  waterfowl  populations  on  the  con- 
tinent. This  being  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  habitat  that  the  ducks  depend  upon  for 
survival  such  as  shallow  lakes,  marshes  and  pot- 
holes on  both  nesting  and  wintering  grounds. 

Without  the  habitat  necessary  for  nesting 
and  wintering,  even  a  closed  season  could  not 
save  the  duck  populations  from  decreasing.  It 
was  obvious  that  increased  demands  for  the  use 
of  each  acre  of  land  would  find  it  more  difficult 
to  justify  maintenance  of  marshes  for  waterfowl 
use  unless  continued  hunting  opportunity  was 
allowed. 

Because  of  the  firm  stand  which  Louisiana 
took  during  the  Washington  hearings  of  the  Con- 
gressional sub-committee  on  fisheries  and  wild- 
life, Congressman  Thompson  headed  the  visit  of 
an  important  segment  of  that  committee  to  Lou- 
isiana to  view  personally  the  role  which  both 
state  and  private  interests  played  in  development 
of  waterfowl. 

They  toured  refuges  and  privately  managed 
marshes  by  airplane  and  boat,  ruggedly  braving 
inclement  weather,  to  see  for  themselves.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  that  what  they  saw  will  play 
a  major  role  in  the  welfare  of  the  waterfowl  re- 
source in  the  years  ahead.  * 
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Berwick  Industrialist 
Named  Commissioner 


GOVERNOR  jimmie  H.  DAVIS  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  John  Edwin  Kyle,  Jr.,  of 
Berwick,  to  succeed  John  Cutrone,  of  Mor- 
gan City,  retired. 

Kyle,  besides  his  other  vast  business  interests, 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Central  Lou- 
isiana Electric  Company,  Vice-President  of  the 
Kyle-Taylor  Electric  Company  and  several  other 
corporations.  As  an  old  LSU  man  he  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  "Tiger"  football  team.  He  also 
attended  Southwestern  in  1938-39  taking  special 
courses.  His  hobbies  are  fishing,  hunting  and 
playing  golf. 

He  was  recently  cited  by  Governor  Jimmie 
Davis  for  his  company's  work  in  freeing  the 
Natchez- Vidalia  area  of  the  threat  from  five  barg- 
es which  had  been  damaged  and  sank  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  early  this  year.  The  barges  were 
loaded  with  chlorine  tanks  and  were  regarded  as 
a  menace  to  human  and  animal  life  for  miles 
around  due  to  the  deadly  fumes  that  they  might 
have  given  off. 

Kyle  and  his  assistants  were  on  hand  night  and 
day  until  his  company  succeeded  in  removing  the 
threat  which  had  caused  many  persons  to  move 
out  of  the  area. 

Shown  with  Mr.  Kyle,  left,  is  Commission  At- 
torney Ellis  Irwin  and  Chairman  A.  J.  Buquet. 
Mr.  Kyle  attended  his  first  meeting  on  January 
28  in  New  Orleans.  * 

D'Arbonne  Lake 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

ent  plans  include  provisions  for  rental  of  space 
for  private  blinds.  When  funds  are  available, 
public  blinds  available  on  a  daily  basis  will  also 
be  constructed.  In  this  way  provisions  will  be 
made  for  hunters. 

With  careful  management,  continued  interest, 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  parties  involved,  this 
lake  should  become  the  outstanding  lake  of  its 
size  in  Southern  United  States.  It  will  appeal  to 
the  fisherman,  hunter,  and  boater  alike.  This  is 
only  one  of  Louisiana's  many  fine  fishing  lakes. 
It  is  also  our  newest  recreational  area.  * 


"MR.  CUTRONE"  HONORED— John  Cutrone  of 
Morgan  City  and  New  Orleans,  a  member  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  for  seven  years, 
shown  at  right,  received  a  plaque  from  Chairman 
A.  J.  Buquet  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  and 
unselfish  contributions  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
in  Louisiana  while  a  member  of  the  commission. 
The  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cutrone  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  group  held  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  accepting  the  plaque,  Mr.  Cutrone  remarked, 
"As  I  leave  the  Commission  today,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  enjoyed  every  day  of  my  term  and 
I  will  continue  to  lend  my  assistance  whenever  pos- 
sible." 


Allan  B.  Ensminger,  a  ten  year  veteran  with  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  was  named 
chief  of  the  refuge  division  at  a  meeting  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  28.  A  native  of  Beauregard 
Parish,  Ensminger  is  a  graduate  of  Longville  High 
School  and  Louisiana  State  University  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Masters  Degree  in  Wildlife  Management. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  technical  papers  on 
marsh  management  and  wildlife  species  of  the  Lou- 
isiana marsh.  He  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  state's  waterfowl  refuges  which  are  regarded  as 
some  of  the  best  developed  areas  in  the  country.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Nadine  Robinson  of  De- 
Ridder.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children  and 
live  in  Belle  Chasse.  Allan  is  shown  above  right, 
receiving  congratulations  from  Director  Young. 
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To  Age  And  Sex  Wild  Turkey 


Joe   L.    Herring 

AGE  -  DETERMINED  BY  3  OUTER  WING  FEATHERS 


Mate 


Adult 


Immature 


Female 


Adult 


Immature 


SEX  -  DETERMINED  BY  BREAST  FEATHER   COLORATION 


Male  (Black-tipped)  Female  (Buff-tipped) 

SEX  -  BEST  DETERMINED  BY  FOOT  LENGTH 


All 
Males 
6" 


All 

Females 

4,/2"- 


Spur  not  found 
on  females  or 
immature  males 


24 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


of   the   month 


The  CHIMNEY  swift,  sometimes  called  "chim- 
ney sweep"  or  "chimney  swallow"  is  a  fa- 
miliar sight  in  Louisiana  throughout  the 
period  from  spring  to  fall  and  is  particularly 
noticeable  during  the  time  of  migration.  The 
cigar-shaped  body  and  long  slender  swept-back 
wings  give  it  a  distinctive  appearance.  In  flight 
(and  the  chimney  swift  is  always  in  flight  except 
when  coming  to  its  nest  or  roost  in  a  chimney  or 
similar  site)  this  bird  resembles  a  member  of  the 
swallow  group  to  which  it  is  not  actually  closely 
related  or  may  even  be  mistaken  for  a  bat  because 
of  the  rapid  and  occasionally  erratic  flight  as  it 
pursues  insects  high  in  the  air.  There  is  an  il- 
lusionary  quality  about  its  flight  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  beating  its  wings  alternately  in- 
stead of  together  like  other  birds  but  high  speed 
photographs  of  the  bird  in  flight  have  proved  this 
false.  The  swift  moves  its  wings  together  as 
other  birds. 

In  the  hand  this  brownish-black  bird  has  sev- 
eral distinctive  characteristics  such  as  the  tiny 
feet  and  legs  and  short  tail  in  which  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  extend  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
structure  to  produce  a  useful  prop  while  the  bird 
is  resting  inside  a  chimney.  Although  the  throat 
is  actually  white  this  is  usually  not  noticeable  be- 
cause of  the  coating  of  soot  acquired  during  roost- 
ing and  nesting  hours  in  its  chosen  chimney  site. 

These  useful  little  birds  appear  in  Louisiana  in 
March  and  leave  in  October,  at  which  time  they 
are  particularly  noticeable  due  to  their  habit  of 
congregating  in  huge  flocks  which  swirl  around 
some  large  chimney  and  disappear  inside  at  dusk. 
This  habit  enables  ornithologists  to  trap  and  band 
thousands  of  birds  but  the  mystery  of  their  win- 
tering grounds  in  the  tropics  remained  unsolved 
until  the  1940's  when  some  bands  were  found  in 
possession  of  natives  in  the  Amazon  jungles  of 
South  America. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  swift  family 
in  the  United  States  and  particularly  in  the  trop- 
ics but  the  only  one  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
Chimney  Swift  is  the  closely  related  Vaux  Swift 
from  the  west  coast  which  occasionally  shows  up, 
usually  as  single  individuals.  A  swift  seen  during 
the  winter  months  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  Vaux 
Swift. 

The  nesting  habits  of  the  Chimney  Swift  have 
caused  consternation  to  many  housewives  when 
the  crudely  constructed  little  half-cups  become 
detached  from  the  inside  of  the  chimney  and  fall 
into  the  fireplace  dumping  the  very  unlovely 
progeny  into  view. 


CHIMNEY  SWIFT 

Chaetura  pelagica 


The  nest  is  constructed  of  small  twigs  broken 
off  in  flight  and  cemented  together  with  saliva 
and  stuck  to  the  inside  of  a  chimney  or  similar 
site.  Three  to  six  white  eggs,  usually  four,  are 
laid  in  this  very  shallow  half-cup  nest  and  the 
young  ones  are  pretty  well  protected  from  natural 
hazards  to  which  most  birds  are  exposed.  Of 
course  they  do  have  a  special  risk  involved,  some- 
one might  build  a  fire,  but  since  their  nesting 
activities  are  during  the  summer  this  does  not 
happen  too  often.  Occasionally  the  layer  of  soot 
keeps  the  nest  from  being  properly  attached  to  the 
bricks  and  the  activity  of  the  young  birds  may 
loosen  the  nest  and  some  are  lost  in  this  manner. 

Since  their  food  consists  entirely  of  insects 
caught  while  on  the  wing,  the  food  habits  of  these 
birds  are  entirely  beneficial.  * 


MRS  RUTH  CAMPBELL 
CURATOR  OF  LA  ROOM 
LA  STATE  UNIV 
BATON  ROUGE  LA 


RETURN    REQUESTED 

Louisiana    Wild   Life    and   Fisheries    Commission 

400    Royal  Street 

New    Orleans.    Louisiana    70130 


TYPICAL  SCENE 
ALONG  LOUISIANA'S 
GULF  COAST 


Commercial 
Fishing   Boats 


Louisiana's  commercial  fishing  fleet 
represents  a  capital  outlay  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  persons 
employed  in  shrimp,  oyster  and  other 
commercial  fishing  operations.  In 
addition  to  the  persons  who  venture 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  fringe 
of  coastal  bays  and  lakes,  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  employed  in 
related  industries  ranging  from  fuel 
and  ice  to  freezing  and  processing. 


